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THE NORTH WEST TRADE GUN“ 


C. EWERS 


By JOHN 


No other article in the Indian trader's 
stock was so keenly desired by his red- 
skinned customers as was the gun. In- 
deed the old muzzle-loading smooth- 
bore, the pioneer trade gun, enjoyed a 
popularity among the Indians that was 
out of all proportion to its effectiveness 
as a hunting or fighting weapon. Respect 
for the white man’s gun was kindled in 
the minds of the Indians when they first 
saw and heard this strange weapon in 
action. This curious hollow rod which 
made such a frightening noise when the 
little trigger was pulled, hurling such a 
tiny round missile so swiftly that the 
human eye couldn't follow its flight and 
with such force that it could kill or 
cripple wild game or an enemy at a 
distance, filled the primitive Indian with 
wonder and admiration. To the Indian 
this new thing which behaved so mys- 
teriously was strong medicine. 


During the third quarter of the 17th 
Century, French explorers who intro- 
duced guns among the Indians of the 
western Great Lakes region noted that 
the natives explained the firing of the 
Frenchmen’s weapons by saying there 
were spirits within them which caused 
the loud noises. Nicholas Perrot learned 
that members of a delegation of warlike 
Sioux on a visit to the Ottawa heard 
the report of a gun for the first time and 
were so terrified that “they imagined 
it was the thunder or the lightning of 
which the Outaouas had made them- 
selves masters in order to exterminate 
whomsoever they would.” (Blair, 1911. 
Vol. 1. p. 163). 


During the century following the 
establishment of English trading posts 
on Hudson Bay in 1670, the frontier of 
the gun moved southward and westward 
to the tribes on the Canadian Plains and 
in the valley of the Upper Missouri River. 
Cree and Assiniboin Indians played 
important roles as middlemen in arming 
the more distant tribes of the northern 
Great Plains. The Cree themselves must 


have begun to obtain English guns from 


Hudson's Bay Company posts shortly 
after 1670. They made good use of these 
new weapons in their wars against 
Siouan tribes farther south. Within a 
few years the Cree so weakened the 
Assiniboin that the latter sued for peace. 
Then the Assiniboin forsook their Siouan 
kinsmen the Dakota and formed an 
alliance with the better-armed Cree. To 
strengthen their new allies the Cree sup- 
plied guns to the Assiniboin. This shift 
in allegiance and arming of the Assini- 
boin probably occurred prior to 1690, 
although it was not reported until 1700 
by the French trader, Le Sueur. (Le Sueur, 
1902. p. 190). 


In 1729 La Verendrye found that the 
Assiniboin still traded with his English 
competitors through Cree middlemen. 
Yet in the next decade the Assiniboin 
themselves were serving as middlemen 
in extending the trade in firearms south- 
ward to the Mandan Indian villages on 
the Missouri. When La Verendrye ac- 
companied an Assiniboin trading party 
to the Mandan in the winter of 1738, he 
observed that those villagers were 
“sharp traders, and clean the Assiniboin 
out of everything they have in the way 
of guns, powder, ball, kettles, axes, 
knives and awls.’”’ (La Verendrye, 1927. 
pp. 61, 332). 


At the same time Cree and Assiniboin 
were extending the gun frontier west- 
ward up the valley of the Saskatchewan 
to the Blackfoot tribes. When David 
Thompson was among the Piegan in the 
winter of 1786-7 he was told of the first 
employment of firearms in Piegan- 
Shoshoni warfare during the young 
manhood of his aged Cree Indian in- 
formant, Saukamaupee (Boy). The Sho- 
shoni had gained an advantage in the 
prolonged intertribal warfare through 
the acquisition of some horses on which 
they rode swiftly into the ranks of the 
pedestrian Piegan and belabored them 
with their stone battleaxes. The Piegan 


* Published by permission of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. Ewers is Associate Curator of Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. and is 
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then sought aid from their (then) allies 
the Assiniboin and Cree, who not only 
supplied warriors, but included among 
them 10 men armed with guns. In the 
next large-scale battle with the Shoshoni 
the owners of these new secret weapons 
were stationed at intervals along the 
Piegan battle line. Confused and terri- 
fied by the deadly, incomprehensible 
action of this new weapon, the Shoshoni 
line broke. Most of their fighting men 
fled. The few who bravely stood their 
ground were overpowered and dis- 
patched by the Piegan force. (Thompson, 
1916, pp. 330-332). That action probably 
occurred about the year 1730. 


In 1754-5, Anthony Henday of the 
Hudson's Bay Company accompanied 
Assiniboin and Cree traders westward 
as far as present Alberta to see and 
make the acquaintance of those Indians 
whom the Cree called ‘“Archithinue” (a 
general term covering the three Black- 
foot tribes as well as the Sarsi and Gros 
Ventres). Henday found that the ‘‘Archi- 
thinue’ were then horsemen who had no 
interest in taking the long canoe voyage 
to the bay to trade at the Company’s 
posts. This didn't mean that they were 
not avidly interested in acquiring guns 
and other useful tools and utensils of 
European manufacture. On leaving these 
people to return eastward in May 1755, 
Henday recorded in his journal, “We are 
above 60 Canoes and there are scarce 
a Gun, Kettle, Hatchet or Knife amongst 
us, having traded them with the Archi- 
thinue Natives.” (Hendry, 1907. p. 352). 


Throughout the remaining years of the 
18th Century the powerful Blackfoot 
tribes and their allies attempted to 
strengthen themselves by acquiring fire- 
arms from Indian middlemen and later 
through direct trade with whites. At the 
same time they tried to prevent firearms 
from falling into the hands of their 
enemies to the south and west. The 
mobile (mounted) and _ better-armed 
Blackfoot swept the Shoshoni, Flathead 
and Kutenai from the Alberta and Mon- 
tana plains, forcing them to seek safety 
in the valleys west of the Rockies. 


Duncan M’Gillivray, in 1795, learned 
that the Kutenai west of the Rockies 
attempted to bribe the Plains Indians 
by payments of horses to permit them to 
visit Fort George on the Saskatchewan 
to trade. But the Indians of the plains, 
realizing that this would enable the 


Kutenai to obtain firearms which would 
be used against them, did not fall for 
that scheme. (M’Gillivray, 1929. p. 56). 
A decade and a half later Alexander 
Henry found the Blackfoot tribes still 
unwilling to permit white traders to pass 
through their country with guns and 
other goods destined for enemy tribes 
beyond the mountains. 

So the powerful and aggressive Black- 


foot tribes strove to halt the advance . 


of the gun frontier beyond the Alberta 
plains in the second half of the 18th and 
first decade of the 19th century. Mean- 
while large numbers of guns were car- 
tied by Cree and Assiniboin middlemen 
to the great trading center at the Man- 
dan and neighboring Hidatsa villages on 
the Missouri where many of these guns 
were retraded to nomadic tribes living 
farther west and south. The fact that the 
Spanish government forbid colonists to 
trade firearms to Indians made it neces- 
sary for the Indian tribes of the southern 
plains to look elsewhere for these 
coveted weapons. They turned to the 
English and French traders who operated 
under no such restriction. Indians 
quickly learned to recognize the superi- 
ority of English guns over those of 
French manufacture. So, many far-off 
tribes from the south travelled to the 
Mandan trading center on the Missouri 
offering horses they had traded or stolen 
from the Spanish or their Pueblo allies 
in exchange for firearms. Before the 
time of Lewis and Clark (1804) the Man- 
dan and Hidatsa were exchanging 
guns for the horses of the Kiowa, 
Kiowa-Apache, Comanche, Arapaho and 
Cheyenne. They also traded guns to 
the Crow Indians on the Yellowstone, 
who in turn were beginning to offer a 
few of them to those old enemies of the 
Blackfoot, the Shoshoni and Flathead. 
Thus, by a round-about route the Black- 
foot barrier to the gun trade with the 
over-mountain tribes was beginning to 
be circumvented at the time of Lewis 
and Clark. Some idea of the complexity 
of this venture is indicated by the fact 
that the few guns that reach the Sho- 
shoni by 1805 had to pass through many 
Indian hands en route. In Canada the 


Assiniboin or Cree obtained them from 
Hudson's Bay Company or rival North 
West Company traders. They transported 
them in late fall or early winter to 
present North Dakota where they traded 
them to the Mandan or Hidatsa, who, in 


turn traded them to Crow Indians who 
visited their villages the following sum- 
mer. The Crow then carried the weapons 
to a trading rendezvous with the Sho- 
shoni and Flathead west of the conti- 
nental divide in present Wyoming in the 
succeeding spring. Thus fully a year 
and a half was consumed in the long 
journey of a gun from the Canadian 
Plains to the Shoshoni via this circuitous 
route. Some conception of the scale of 
the gun trade via the Mandan-Hidatsa 
center is found in a record of some 200 
guns traded to the Crow by the Hidatsa 
in June, 1805, and of the same number 
of guns offered by the Hidatsa to the 
Cheyenne the following summer. (Ewers, 
1954. p. 439). 

Considering the thousands of guns 
that were traded to the Indians of the 
northern plains prior to the time of Lewis 
and Clark and the many thousands more 
supplied them before the buffalo dis- 
appeared and the Indians were placed 
upon reservations, it is remarkable 
how few Indian trade guns have 
been preserved in public and private 
collections. One reason for their rarity 
may have been the hesitancy on 
the part of ethnolgists in collecting 
weapons which were not of Indian manu- 
facture. Another reason may just as 
well have been their very commonness 
prior to ca. 1890. Collectors couldn't 
foresee that Indian trade guns ever could 
be in short supply. Nevertheless, that 
is the case today. There are many fine 
collections of western firearms that do 
not include an example of the North 
West gun, the most typical Indian trade 
firearm of the northern Great Plains of 
the historic period prior to the wide- 
spread introduction of breech-loading 
rifles in the 1870's. 

Insofar as I have been able to deter- 
mine, the name “North West gun”’ first 


Fig. 1—A North West gun is shown in a sketch book of | age drawings 
the Upper Missouri in 1858. (Courtesy 
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came into use among traders in western 
Canada and the United States about the 
year 1800. Although the name was de- 
rived from that of the North West Com- 
pany, organized in Montreal in 1784 as 
a competitor of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany for the western Indian trade, the 
gun type must be considerably older 
than this name. Indeed, I have seen 
evidence that the North West Company 
itself as late as 1798 was specifying that 
its trade firearms purchased in London 
should be “exactly the same as Hud- 
son's Bay.’ So the North West gun and 
the earlier Hudson’s Bay fuke or fusil 
were essentially the same weapon. 
Nevertheless, it was by the “North West” 
name that this gun became most widely 
known to traders in Canada and the 
United States as well as to many manu- 
facturers in Europe and America during 
the 19th Century. 

Lewis and Clark recorded that the 
Lemhi Shoshoni possessed a “few small 
fusils of North West Co. trade type” in 
1805. (Thwaites, 1904. Vol. 3, p. 30). 
The following winter Zebulon Pike ob- 
served that “N.W. Guns” were traded 
to Indians at the North West Company’s 
fort on Leech Lake in present Minnesota. 
(Pike, 1810. Appendix. p. 39). In The 
National Archives in Washington, D.C. 
is a copy of an order from the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Trade, Georgetown, 
D.C. for “100 of the real N.W. guns by 
Barnett and Ketland” for sale at trading 
posts then operated by the United States 
Government in the Indian country. This 
order was dated March 21, 1809. In 


September of the following year ‘74 
Fusils, N. West at $8.00’ each were 
listed in an inventory of goods on hand 
at the government trading post at Fort 
Osage on the Lower Missouri. 

The North West gun was originally an 
English product. 


It was made to the 


(Sty 


~ 


by Charles Wimar made on 
ity Art Museum of St. Louis) 
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same specifications by several firms in 
London and Birmingham. However, the 
great majority of specimens of this gun 
type known to me bear the imprint 
“Barnett” on the lockplate. The London 
gunsmith Barnett must have been a pro- 
lific maker of North West guns in the 
early years of the 19th Century. A gun 
bearing the mark of that maker and 
dated 1805 has been preserved. Ap- 
parently the illiterate Indians became 
so accustomed to seeing that name orna- 
menting the firearms they most desired 
that they became distrustful of any guns 
offered them which failed to exhibit that 
familiar marking. Why else would the 
American Fur Company, largest trading 
organization on the Upper Missouri, 
have insisted that the 500 North West 
guns which they ordered made in Bel- 
gium in 1829 must bear the marking 
“Barnett’’? For six years thereafter they 
continued to specify the inclusion of that 
name in their orders for North West 
guns from Belgium. 


Another indication of Indian influence 
upon the standardization of the North 
West gun appears in the complaint of 
the American Fur Company’s St. Louis 
Agent to the New York purchasing office 
in 1832, which points out the Indians’ 
unwillingness to accept inferior substi- 
tutes: 


“The North West Guns are one of the 
articles most important in our business, 
and our traders in general complain of 
those of this year, especially in the posts 
of the Upper Missouri, where they make 
the most use of them. The Stocks are 
a little too heavy, and not crooked 
enough—but the worst of it is that every 
stock is made of two pieces joined at 
the breech and this the Indians cannot 
endure. When the Stock is new and 
varnished, you hardly discover this 
imperfection, but when they have been 
used, or exposed to the wet, it has an 
ugly effect, and very often the Indians 
bring them back to be exchanged for 
better, or those who have them on credit 
will not pay for them.” (Parsons, 1952. p. 
183). 


Enterprising Pennsylvania gunsmiths 
learned to duplicate the English-made 
North West gun at least as early as 1828, 
when the American Fur Company 
ordered 580 such guns from the Boulton 
Gun Works, near Nazareth, Penna. 


Neverthless, the private trading firms in 


the United States continued to order the 
bulk of their North West guns from 
English and European makers because 
of the lower prices of the foreign-made 
articles. In 1843, the American Fur 
Company acknowledged that North West 
guns manufactured by Henry E. Leman 
of Lancaster, Penna., were equal in 
quality to guns of this type made abroad, 
yet Leman could not compete success- 


fully with foreign manufacturers in the . 


matter of price. (Parsons, 1952. pp. 183- 
184). 

The United States Government did 
make sizeable purchases of Leman’s 
North West guns for distribution to 
western Indians in partial payment of 
annuities due them in the 1850's. In 1858 
no fewer than 365 North West guns, 297 
of which were flintlocks, and the re- 
mainder of the improved percussion cap 
firing mechanism were bought from 
Leman by the government for distrbution 
to members of the Teton Dakota (Western 
Sioux) tribes the following year. 


A page in one of the original sketch 
books of Charles Wimar, contains excel- 
lent drawings of a North West gun seen 
by that artist among the Upper Missouri 
tribes on his trip up river in the summer 
of 1858. That page is here reproduced 
(Fig. 1) through the courtesy of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. These pencil 
sketches clearly portray some of the 
salient characteristics of the North West 
gun. It was a fullstocked flintlock. Pecu- 
liarities were the large trigger guard 
designed to facilitate pull of the trigger 
by a mittened finger in the cold winter 
season, and the brass counter-lockplate 
ornament in the form of a conven- 
tionalized dragon or sea monster. A 
close-up of this ornament on a gun manu- 
factured by Barnett in the collections of 
the Museum of the Plains Indian, Brown- 
ing, Montana, appears in Fig. 2. A 
detailed view of the firing mechanism 
of a North West gun made by Parker, 
Field and Co., dated 1868, and collected 
among the Cree Indians, is shown in 
Fig.. 3. 


The North West gun had a %” smooth 
bore. This gun was supplied in barrel 
lengths ranging from 2'6” to 3'6"". How- 
ever, it was not uncommon for the eques- 
trian Plains Indians to file off a section 
of the barrel converting the gun into a 
makeshift carbine. In the summer of 
1853, Gov. Isaac I. Stevens observed 
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Fig. 2—The brass ornament is seen on a Barnett 
flintlock, a typical North West gun decoration. 


(Courtesy Museum of the Plains Indian, 
Browning, Montana). 


that the “short northwestern gun” was 
the principal firearm of the Red River 
Half-breeds as well as the Blockfoot 
Indians. He noted the Blackfoot custom 
of filing off ‘‘a piece of the barrel, leav- 
ing it but little longer than that of a 
horse-pistol.’’ He characterized the North 
West gun as “an inferior kind of shot- 
gun.’ (U.S. Comm. Indian Affairs. Annual 
1854. pp. 193-205). It is true that the North 
West smoothbore had neither the range 
nor the accuracy of the historically 
better-known Pennsylvania or Kentucky 
rifle. Yet this gun did answer the 
Indians’ demand for a firearm that was 
deadly at close range, light in weight, 
sturdy and inexpensive. The specimen 
shown in Fig. 5 weighs only 5 lbs. 3 oz. 


In the middle 1850's the Hudson's Bay 
Company exchanged North West guns 
to the Plains Cree for five buffalo robes 
or three silver fox pelts. (Denig, 1952. 
p. 57). In late years of buffalo hunting 
Blackfoot men gave as many as eight to 
10 robes for one of these guns. It was 
the policy of the trading companies to 
restrict their profits on such necessities 
as guns and ammunition in order to 
encourage Indian hunters to bring in 
larger numbers of valuable furs. The 
Plains Indians made relatively little use 
of North West guns in their favorite hunt 
of buffalo on horseback. Few Indians 
could reload this weapon on a fast- 
running buffalo horse. It was easier for 
them to shoot arrows from a bow at point 
blank range when chasing buffalo on 
horseback. 

Among the Plains Indians the gun was 
primarily a fighting weapon which was 
much used in intertribal wars and wars 
with the whites during the 19th Century. 
However, several contemporary white 
observers of the northwestern Plains 
Indians expressed the opinions that these 


Indians were less skilled with the gun 
than with bows and arrows and that 
their gun marksmanship was not as 
good as that of men of the mountain 
tribes to the westward who were ac- 
customed to use firearms in hunting 
small game at a distance. 


In warfare as in hunting the problem 
of reloading proved to be a handicap to 
the efficient use of the muzzle-loading 
gun. The experienced trader and Indian 
fighter, William T. Hamilton, claimed 
that he and a single Indian companion 
killed five Blackfoot braves during the 
time those Indians were trying to reload 
their Hudson’s Bay flintlocks in a 
skirmish near Fort Benton in 1865. 
(Hamilton, 1907. p. 607). Many Indians 
shortened their reloading time by carry- 
ing bullets in their mouths, dropping 
them into the powder without any wad- 
ding, and firing. This shortcut enabled 
them to fire, reload and fire four or five 
times a minute. But omission of wadding 
further decreased both range and 
accuracy of fire. 


Many Indian battles were fought at 
close ranges—distances of 100, even 50 
yards or less. When they exposed them- 
selves to gunfire in the open Indians 
commonly kept moving, jumping from 
side to side to prevent their opponents 
from taking accurate aim. The finest 
illustration of Plains Indian warfare I 
know of is the realistic lithograph after 
an original drawing by Carl Bodmer 
interpreting the historic attack of a large 
force of mixed Assiniboin-Cree upon a 
camp of Piegan outside Fort McKenzie 
on the Missouri in present Montana, 
August 28, 1833. The artist Bodmer wit- 
nessed this action from the elevated walk 
behind the stockade of the fort. His 
picture thus has the authenticity of a 
pictorial reminiscence by an observant 


Fig. 3—The firing mechanism is shown on a 
North West gun made by Parker, Field and Co., 
in 1868. This gun was collected from the Cree 
Indians. (Cat. No. 287,266, U.S. National 
Museum. Courtesy Smithsonian Institution). 
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Fig. 4—Carl Bodmer’s portrayal of the Assiniboin-Cree attack on Piegan camp outside Fort 
McKenzie on Aug. 28, 1833, shows the use of flintlock guns and other weapons. 


eye witness. It portrays the use of 
muzzle-loading flintlocks by some of the 
Piegan defenders (left of center). It also 
illustrates the heterogeneity of weapons 
employed in the intertribal warfare of 
that region at that time. In addition to 
the guns the Indians are fighting with 
bows and arrows, lances, at least three 
types of war clubs and two types of 
knives. (See Fig. 4). 

This picture serves to remind us that 
there was no standard equipment in 
Indian warfare. Each man furnished his 
own weapons and those weapons varied 
in accordance with the wealth and pre- 
ferences of individuals. Some Indians 
couldn't afford guns. So they continued 
to use the traditional bow and arrows 
as fire weapons. Some other men pre- 
ferred to carry into battle both the 
Indian-made bow and arrows and the 
European made gun. 

Survival of the use of the North West 
gun in Indian warfare for a number of 
years after breech-loading, repeating 
rifles (known to the Blackfoot as “many 
shots’’) were introduced among the tribes 
of the Upper Missouri is further proof 
of the individual variation in employ- 
ment of weapons among these Indians. 
Certainly Indians readily recognized the 
advantages of faster rate of fire, greater 
power, range and accuracy of these im- 


proved firearms over the old North West 
gun. But many Indians couldn't afford 
the more costly new weapons. Denny 
observed that the half-breed hunters he 
saw near Cypress Hills in 1874 were 
armed chiefly with ‘“flintlock muskets 
purchased from the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany.” The following year he noted 
the sale of “‘flint-lock muskets” at that 
Company’s store on Ghost River, not far 
from Morley. (Denny, 1939. pp. 29, 86). 
A recent and thorough study of firearms 
employed in the Custer Battle suggests 
that the number of improved breech- 
loading rifles may not have exceeded 
the number of muzzle-loading flintlocks 
or percussion guns in the hands of the 
victorious Indians. (Parsons and Du Mont, 
1953. pp. 33-39). 

When Sitting Bull finally returned to 
the States from Canada in the early 
summer of 1881, he and his few loyal 
followers surrendered their arms to the 
United States Army at Fort Buford. 
Although Sitting Bull himself turned over 
a model ‘66 Winchester to the post com- 
mander, Major Brotherton, we know that 
at least one of the other weapons sur- 
rendered at that time was a typical North 
West gun, a flintlock bearing the 
familiar name of Barnett and the late 
date of 1876. Both guns, now preserved 
in the collections of the U.S. National 


Museum, are pictured in Fig. 5. Perhaps 
it was only poetic justice that the out- 
moded North West gun, the gun that 
had played a prominent role in Plains 


Indian warfare throughout most of the. 


historic period, should have been repre- 
sented at the surrender of Sitting Bull, 
last of the great war leaders of the fight- 
ing Sioux. 
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Fig. 5—These are two guns surrendered by Sitting Bull’s party at Fort Buford in 1881, after 


returning to the U.S. from Canada. 


At top is a North West gun bearing the marking Barnett, 


1876. It weighs 5 Ibs. 3 oz. and is in the Bell Collection, U.S. National Museum (Cat. No. L.79). 
The lower is a Winchester model ‘66 surrendered by Sitting Bull. It weighs 7 lbs. 7 oz, and is 


in the Brotherton Collection, U.S. National Museum (Cat. No. 384, 119). 


Courtesy Smithsonian 


Institution. 
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THE ATHABASCA BRIGADE 


By 
DONALD ROSS, Chief Trader 


In 1909, a retired officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Roderick MacFar- 
lane, provided the Alberta Archives with several documents which had come in 


to his possession during his half century with the great Company. One of these . 


was the personal diary kept by Donald Ross, chief trader at Fort Dunvegan, des- 
cribing the ordeals of a fur brigade in 1874. 


In a letter accompanying the diary, MacFarlane commented that it provided 
“a good idea of the trouble and difficulties connected with the Company's inland 
transport of fur returns and trade supplies.” 


Little is known of Donald Ross, except that his wife had died two years 
before this account was written and that Ross died in January, 1878, or less than 
four years after this journey. At that time he was stationed at Fort Vermilion 
and was in charge of the Lower Peace. 


This diary begins at Fort Dunvegan, between the modern towns of Grande 
Prairie and Peace River, follows the Peace downstream to Fort Chipewyan on 
Lake Athabasca, up Athabasca River to Fort McMurray, and east to Portage La 
Loche in Saskatchewan. Ross then makes two more trips between La Loche and Fort 


Chipewyan before ending his diary at the latter post. 


MAY, 1874 
Thursday 7th 


Two Boats arrived (at Fort Dunvegan, 
Peace River) from Fort St. Johns yester- 
day evening under the charge of Mr. 
Geo. Kennedy' and as everything was 
ready for embarkation at Dunvegan, the 
Boats were loaded with the Returns of 
that Post and I started in the afternoon, 
floating down stream as far as the Cache 
of Mr. Shaw, where we encamped. The 
water in the River very high, and as I 
have not neither Guide nor Steersman 
in the two Boats, it would be a risk to 
drift at night. Weather cloudy and cold 
with a few drops of rain. 


Friday 8th 


Weather still very cloudy and cold. 
In passing the Forks (Smoky and Peace) 
found two Indian Tripmen waiting to 
embark. Encamped at the Island where 
we found Bill Cust® the Trader, who left 
Dunvegan some time ago to trade with 
our Indians along the river. He is ac- 
companied by 2 of our men. So far nei- 
ther party have met with much success. 
Sent back the 2 men as we won't see any 
more Indians before we get to Battle Ri- 
ver. 


Saturday 9th 


Blowing a strong head wind—hbitter 
cold, arrived at Battle River in th even- 
ing, found Mr. J. McAulay* quite well. 
Installed Jim Cortireilles as Guide. The 


1 Born at Red River, George Kennedy came to 
the Peace River district as a clerk for the 
H. B. Co. when 20 years old. Besides the Peace 
he also served at Fort Resolution, Lac La Biche 
and Fort Saskatchewan before he resigned in 
1899. 


2 Born near Moville, Northern Ireland, in 1823, 
William Cust emigrated to the U. S. in 1847. 
In 1852 he joined the California gold rush and 
remained a prospector for the next two deeades. 
After making and losing $40,000 in California, 
he went to Victoria, B.C. in 1858 and joined the 
Fraser River gold rush. He gradually worked 
east and established Cust’s House, a_ trading 
post, on the Peace River in 1862. In partnership 
with four other miners he operated the post 
successfully until 1877 when he sold out to the 
H. B. Co. During this period he traveled through 
northern Alberta, trading with the Indians in 
stiff competition with the Bay and was thus en- 
gaged during Ross’ account. After selling out, 
Cust moved to Fort Edmonton, traded for a 
time at Lac La Nonne and finally settled at 
St. Albert where he owned the largest pioneer 
farm in the area. He remained there until his 
death after the turn of the century. 


3° Mr. Mc.Auley was a pioneer trader in the dis- 
trict and was in charge of Hudson Hope in 
1864. 
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Indians of this post have not all arrived 
yet, so that I must wait to get their 
hunts. 


Sunday 10th 


Fine warm day. Cust arrived and set 
up his shop a few yards from the Com- 
pany’s house. Had quite an exciting 
chase to secure the Furs of the Battle 
River Indians who arrived in the after- 
noon opposite the Fort. Got all the hunts 
into our Store, much to the annoyance 
of Cust. 


Monday, llth 


Weather clear and warm. Counted the 
Furs that were received yesterday and 
made up the last of our packs for the 
first shipment. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that all these Indians 
have paid their debts and many of them 
have surplus Furs which we cannot pay 
for until we return with our next outfit 
in September. Some of them asked for 
a few skins to trade with Cust for Tea 
and Sugar. This we could not refuse. 
Paul Dacoigne gave Cust 80 Large Bea- 
ver skins today. We owe this man al- 
ready over 100 skins. He offered me the 
Beaver but I had nothing to give him 
for them, and as he absolutely requires 
some clothing for himself and family, 
he was obliged to give them up to Cust. 
We shall lose a large quantity of val- 
uable furs in the same way. 


Tuesday, 12th 


Shipped the Battle River Furs, amount- 
ing to 22 pieces, and started at 6 a.m. 
Cust accompanied us some distance 
down the River to where Dacoigne had 
the Beaver skins en cache. After secur- 
ing these Furs he turned back to Battle 
River. I am not sorry to be clear of him 
as he has been a source of trouble and 
annoyance the whole way down, tam- 
pering with our Servants and trying in 
various ways to get them to leave the 
Boats and engage with him. Jim Cour- 
toreille, Isidore M. Roy and John Flett 
got each the offer of $500 to engage 
with him but all refused. At the last 
moment he persuaded one of our trip- 
men to join him, offering him 100 M.B. 
(made-beaver) for the trip back to Dun- 
vegan. After a good deal of rather plain 
talk I got my man back again and push- 
ed off. Secured 5 Tripmen at Battle Ri- 
ver. Encamped at Wolverine Point. 


Wednesday, 13th 


Very cold blowing a gale from the 
North with a little snow. Saw some Fort 
Vermilion Indians whose furs were se- 
cured. Shot a very large Black Bear 
this afternoon, a very good substitute 
for dried meat. Encamped at the Old 
Fort.* 


Thursday, 14th 


Fine clear mild day. Drifted down to 
Point des Roches where we encamped 
at an early hour. 


Friday, 15th 


Fine weather. Got to Vermilion at an 
early hour. Found Mr. A. McKenzie® quite 
well. He has everything ready, but I 
shall not start till tomorrow as I have 
orders not to arrive at Fort Chipewyan 
too early, and there is plenty of fresh 
meat here to feed the Brigade. 


Saturday, 16th 


Started from Vermilion in the after- 
noon. We have now 4 Boats manned by 
22 men. Shipped 89 Pieces and the fol- 
lowing live stock viz. 1 Young Bull, 2 
Cows, and 3 working Oxen. The oiled 
boat cloths found at Vermilion are very 
bad and are utterly unfit to keep out 
the rain. The Brigade is provisioned for 
8 days. 


Sunday, 17th 
Weather cloudy with a heavy snow 
storm, drifted a short distance in the 
morning but had to put ashore. The two 
Vermilion Boats are very leaky. 


Monday, 18th 


Drifted down to the Upper Chute 
which we ran with full cargo, only 
putting the Cattle ashore. Water is very 
high and the ice is piled up about 30 
feet from the edge of the water. En- 


4 Likely an earlier Fort Vermilion which operat- 
ed from 1800 to 1828 at a site about 40 miles 
upstream from the present settlement. 
Alexander McKenzie was born near Three Ri- 
vers, Quebec, in 1843 and was educated in 
Scotland. His father, a cousin of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, was killed on Lachine Rapids while 
working for H. B. Co. The youth came to 
northern Alberta in about 1860 for the Bay, 
serving at Hudson Hope 1860-64, and Battle 
River in 1865. He became chief trader in 1872 
and was at Fort Vermilion in 1876, Little Red 
River in 1878 and Salt River (Fort Smith) in 
1879. He was noted for his dislike of free traders 
and gained a reputation for constantly harrassing 
such men as Bill Cust. He died at Peace River 
Landing in 1919. 


camped about a mile above the Upper 
Chute, cannot get nearer on account of 
ice. 


Tuesday, 19th 

Clear weather. All hands hard at work 
knocking down ice and clearing the 
Portage. In the evening passed 2 Boats. 
One of the Vermilion Boats almost sank 
today. Wet 11 Packs, we cannot do any- 
thing to them till we get to Red River 
Post. 


Wednesday, 20th 


Got the last of the Boats over the 
Chute without further accident and 
floated down to Red River. The men of 
the Brigade deserve great credit for the 
manly way in which they have perform- 
ed their duty for the last two days at the 
risk of their lives. Thanks to a kind pro- 
vidence they all got off safe, after sev- 
eral very narrow escapes. During all the 
time they were working with the Boats, 
large Blocks of ice were falling down 
from the heights above them. One of the 
Boats got sucked in by the Fall and had 
a narrow shave. They were 6 men in 
her at the time. A few inches more and 
Boat would have been sunk and not one 
of the men could by any means have 
been saved. 


Thursday, 21st 


Cloudy and raining the whole day. 
Got the wet Packs taken up to the store 
and opened, but owing to the weather 
we cannot do anything towards drying 
them. Unloaded the two Vermilion boats 
and sank them. I made up the Red River 
account. 


Friday, 22nd 


Fine day. Dried the Packs. Made an 
early start and floated down to the 
Point above Big Island. 


Saturday, 23rd 


Blowing a strong head wind; could not 
travel till late in the afternoon when we 
started and pulled with the Oars for two 
hours. 


Sunday, 24th 


Fine and clear in the morning. For the 
afternoon it blew so strong we had to 
put ashore. The provisions we got at 
Vermilion are all expended and I had to 
give a Bale of dried Meat from the Cargo 
to the Boat Crews. 


Monday, 25th 


Rained very hard last night and did 
not clear up till the afternoon, when we 
pulled down to the Grand Marais where 
we put the Cattle ashore to feed. 


Tuesday, 26th 
Weather clear. Delayed till 5 a.m. 
looking for the cattle which had strayed 
away during the night. 


Wednesday, 27th 


Floated all last night and got into the 
little River early this morning. Camped 
early a short distance for the Quatre 
Fourches. 


Thursday, 28th 


Arrived at Fort Chipewyan in the af- 
ternoon. Landed and checked our Car- 
goes, got all our Packs branded. 


Friday, 29th 


At Fort Chipewyan. Getting Boats 
ready, hiring Tripmen, giving engaged 
Servants plus for the Portage La Loche 
trip and sundry other jobs. 


Saturday, 30th 


Mr. McFarlane’ started today for Carl- 
ton. Gave out the agrets for the Boats. 
Daniel McDonnell, one of our Steersmen, 
took the sulks today because all the 
men refused to embark in his boat; their 
complaint is that he is so lazy he won't 
look after his boat and crew as the other 
Steersmen do. This caused so much de- 
lay that there was no time to sink his 
Boat. This will cause delay on Monday. 


Sunday, 3lst 
Fine warm, clear weather. 


JUNE, 1874 
Monday, Ist 


Blowing so strong that we could not 
cross the lake. Made Mr. McDonnell sink 
his boat. 


6 Chief Factor Roderick MacFarlane entered the 
service of H.B. Co. in 1852. He served at Pem- 
bina, six years in the north, five years in the 
Barrenlands and was accountant at Fort Simpson. 
He was in charge of the Mackenzie River Dis- 
trict, had his headquarters at Fort Chipewyan 
for 15 years, and served in British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan before retiring to Winnipeg. This 
diary had been in his possession since Ross’ 
death. 
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Tuesday, 2nd 

Rained very heavily in the forenoon. 
About midday the weather moderated a 
little; we loaded our 5 Boats and made 
a start. Crossed the Lake under sail, 
when about a mile from Mouth of the 
river the wind changed ahead, blew a 
perfect gale with heavy rain; by hard 
work we managed to get to the first 
willows where to tie up the Boats. 


Wednesday, 3rd 


Passed a miserable night, heavy rain 
and blowing a storm. In spite of all the 
care that could be taken, several Packs 
got wet. The wind was so strong that it 
was impossible to keep the coverings on 
the Boats. About noon the wind changed 
to the North and we sailed a few miles 
up the river. Covered up the Boats and 
passed the remainder of the day in a 
sheltered place. 


Thursday, 4th 
Weather fine. Started at 4 a.m. Water 
appears to be low which will make the 
travelling good higher up. Nothing of 
any consequence happened today. The 
men appear rather tired; this is the first 
day they have had at the oars. 


Friday, Sth 
Wind fair but very light. 2 of our Chip- 


ewyan tripmen on the sick list. Encamp- 
ed at Poplar Point. 


Saturday, 6th 
Light breeze of fair wind all day. En- 
camped at an early hour at the old Fort 
(Pierre au Calumet’). Got the wet Packs 
opened; if the weather is fine they will 
dry tomorrow. 


Sunday, 7th 


Warm day. Men resting from the la- 
bours of the past week. 


Monday, 8th 
Weather very warm. Tracking with 
the line and pulling oars all day. Camp- 
ed at the Salt Springs. 


Tuesday, 9th 


Weather fine but very warm. Got to 
the Forks (McMurray) in the evening. 


Wednesday, 10th 
Weather cloudy with occasional show- 
ers of rain. Got the packs that were 
dried last Sunday, repacked and passed. 
McDonnell’s Boat was hauled up today 
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and repaired. After unloading the Boat 
we found that a large portion of her 
cargo was badly wet. This must have 
happened the night we left Fort Chipe- 
wyan. The water must have been over 
the ceiling of the Boat and I rather think 
the Steersman must have known of this 
and yet never told me or the Guide as 
he ought to have done. I had often asked 
him whether his packs were dry or not 
and he invariably assured me that they 
were. I have no time now today and re- 
pack these furs, as we are already be- 
hind time. Must leave them here to be 
dried by Mr. James Spencer. Made a 
start in the evening. Two Chipewyans 
sick, one of these remains here, the 
other goes on as a passenger. 


Thursday, llth 


Weather very hot in the Clear Water 
River. Making very slow progress. 


Friday, 12th 


Weather so hot that we had to stop 
4 hours. Men unable to stand the heat. 


Saturday, 13th 


The heat of yesterday has laid over 
four of our Chipewyans — they refuse 
to embark this morning; lost about 2 
hours, got them all on board at last and 
then pushed off. Heavy showers of rain; 
finished the Cascade (Rapid Portage) in 
the evening and camped at Portage La 
Bonne. Met 3 lads sent down to meet us 
from Portage La Loche with a supply of 
Tea which proved very acceptable. Gave 
all hands a supply. 


Sunday, 14th 
Beautiful day. Men resting as usual. 


Monday, 15th 


Began travelling at an early hour. 
Finished La Bonne, Grosse Roche and 
Pine Portages. 


Tuesday, 16th 


Weather cloudy. Got over the Terre 
Blanche Portage and encamped about 
half way to Portage La Loche. Heard 
today that the Isle a la Crosse Boats got 
to the Portage on Friday and are wait- 
ing for us. 


7 This post had originally been constructed by 


Peter Pond in 1778 and was the first log struc- 
ture in Alberta. 


Wednesday, 17th 


Got to Portage La Loche about 11 a.m. 
As soon as we had dinner the men be- 
gan carting up the Packs. There are 
four men below the Hill so that the work 
is getting on quickly. By the evening 
had 3 Cargoes rendered to the top of 
the Hill (1,000 feet high). In the even- 
ing Mr. H. E. Moberley® arrived from the 
South end. This is now the third trip 
that he has got over, employing the Isle 
a la Crosse Tripmen at the rate of 1 
skin per day. Gave the Boatmen their 
usual regale on arrival. 


Thursday, 18th 


Weather very cloudy, but did not rain. 
The last of our packs were rendered to 
the top of the Hill early this morning. 
Mr. Moberley started at 4 a.m. this 
morning for the south end, with enough 
packs to load 3 Boats and send them off. 
I sent over 12 of our engaged servants 
to bring back the carts; they returned 
in the evening. I hear that one of the 
Carts upset in the Lake and wet a lot 
of packs. 


Friday, 19th 


Men hard at work carting down pie- 
ces. Mr. Moberley made another trip to 
the North end, taking over the Balance 
of the Packs and bringing back pieces of 
goods. 


Saturday, 20th 


Expected to have got away today, but 
unfortunately it began to rain so heavily 
after dinner that we were obliged to 
cover up our pieces. 


Sunday, 21st 
Fine cool day after the rain of yes- 
terday. 


Monday, 22nd 


Began work at 3 a.m. Got down the 
remainder of our Pieces. Gave out the 
ladings amounting to 105 pieces (aver- 
age weight 100 pounds) per boat. Divid- 
ed two bags of Flour between the Crews 
of 5 Boats; this with 14, Bag Pemican 
each is all we have to take up to the 
Pemican Island (near the Portage of 
Clearwater River). Started at 3 p.m. Fin- 
ished camping at the Terre Blanche and 
encamped at Goiloch, 18 hours hard 
work. Gave over 6 European Servants 
to Mr. Moberley. These men are to be 
employed making a Cart road down the 
Hill at the Portage. 
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Tuesday, 23rd 


Weather overcast all day. Passed the 
Boats by the Little River; this took more 
time than the usual way, besides break- 
ing two Boats. After repairing these we 
went on to the Pine Portage where L. 
Paul broke his Boat, but fortunately wet 
nothing. After dinner got over the Grosse 
Roche all right and proceeded on to La 
Bonne where the Boats were passed with 
difficulty owing to the low state of the 
water. Camped at 10 o'clock p.m. 


Wednesday, 24th 


Early this morning sent down to the 
Island for %2 Bag Pemican. Pieces all 
carried before breakfast. Finished the 
Cascade in two hours. Put ashore at the 
Island and divided 2 Bags Pemican 
among the Crews of 5 Boats. Left our 
mainlines. Went on till late in the even- 
ing where we encamped. The water is 
too low to drift at night. Sent back Vil- 
lebrun and Fontaine to work on the Hill. 


Thursday, 25th 


Delayed a good deal by the rain. Got 
to the Forks (McMurray) in the after- 
noon, landed the pieces intended for the 
trade of this Post and proceeded down 
the Athabasca. Our stock of Pemican is 
getting very low; in order to make it last 
as long as possible I gave the crews a 
Bag of Pemican from the Cargoes. Drift- 
ed all night with a strong head wind. 


Rain. 
Friday, 26th 


Put ashore for breakfast at Pierre au 
Calumet — pulled all day and in the 
evening began to drift at Burnt Point. 


Saturday, 27th 


Got to Fort Chipewyan at 3 p.m. Stor- 
ed our Cargoes and gave the usual Re- 
gale to the crews. About half an hour 
after we arrived, J. B. Forcier, with the 
summer Boat from Peace River with the 
balance of the spring fur trade, made 
his appearance. He also got his cargoes 


stored. 
Sunday, 28th 
Fine day, all hands at Church. 


Monday, 29th 
Got all Cargoes landed on Saturady, 


8 H. J. Moberly was born in 1835 in Ontario and 
entered the service of H.B. Co. in 1854. After 
serving at Rocky Mountain House, Fort Edmon- 
ton, Jasper House and Lac La Biche he resigned, 
but re-entered the service in 1870. He then con- 
structed Fort McMurray and served at posts in 
the west until his retirement in 1894, 


put in order and rechecked. Opened a 
few Bales to pay off Tripmen and gave 
our engaged Servants supplies of Trous- 
ers and Shirts. 


Tuesday, 30th 
Got all the Packs for 2nd Shipment 
branded. Gave the Men a supper and 
dance at night, but the latter proved a 
failure owing to the scarcity of females! 


JULY 1874 
Wednesday, lst 
Raining heavily the whole day. I had 
intended to send off Jim Courtoreilles 
with 2 Boats manned by the Crees from 
Peace River, but owing to the rain the 
boats could not be loaded. 


Thursday, 2nd 

Got Jim’s 2 Boats loaded and started 
after breakfast. Engaged a crew of Chip- 
ewyans for the 2nd Brigade; but in the 
afternoon several of them drew back 
and gave any amount of trouble. After 
some time we got others to replace those 
who refused to go. 


Friday, 3rd 

Had more trouble again this morning 
with the Chipewyans; but we loaded 
our 3 Boats and started at 3 o'clock. Had 
dinner on the Calf Island, where I en- 
gaged an Indian to complete the crew 
for the “light’’ Boat. The two other Boats 
are manned by engaged servants. Sail- 
ed across the Lake. As we got to the 
mouth of the river it began to rain; we 
covered up the Boats and passed the 
night on board. The river is very high 
and the Country all flooded. 


Saturday, 4th 


Pulled all day and encamped at the 
first Pines where we found dry ground 
to pitch our tents. Considering the stren- 
gth of the current we made a good day. 


Sunday, 5th 
A fine day. 


Monday, 6th 
Pulling all day against a strong cur- 
rent. 
Tuesday, 7th 
The water is falling a little. We can 
now get tracking in some places. Camp- 
ed at Poplar Point. 


Wednesday, 8th 


Very heavy rain ‘till midday when we 
made a start. Set sail in the evening and 
sailed with light breeze all night and 
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put ashore for breakfast at Pierre au 
Calumet. 
Thursday, 9th 


Weather very hot, calm. Pulling all 
day and encamped at Red River. 


Friday, 10th 
Strong head wind. Making very slow 
progress. In the evening had some very 
heavy showers of rain. Camped at 
Stoney Island. 
Saturday, llth 


Strong head wind as far as the Forks 
(McMurray) which we reached at 12 
o'clock. Embarked the Packs which we 
left here our first trip — they have been 
dried and repacked by Mr. Spencer, but 
as the fur mould and pack press at this 
post are both very bad and not the same 
size as the presses at the other posts in 
the District, Mr. Spencer has had a great 
deal of trouble in repacking and the 
Packs do not present a very creditable 
appearance. Mr. Spencer tells me that 
none of the Martins or other fine furs 
had got wet. In the evening we sailed a 
considerable distance up the Clear Wa- 
ter River. 

Sunday, 12th 

Raining in the morning but cleared up 

towards noon. 


Monday, 13th 


Fine day. Water very low. Camped at 
Stoney Rapid. 


Tuesday, 14th 


Weather cloudy with occasional show- 
ers of rain. Camped above the Sulphur 
Springs. 

Wednesday, 15th 

Passed the Cascade, La Bonne, and 
Gros Roche Portages and camped above 
the latter portage. 

Thursday, 16th 


Passed all the Portages and camped 
at the Half Way Plain. 


Friday, 17th 


Got to Portage La Loche in the fore- 
noon. Jim Courtoreilles has been here 
3 days having gained ground on us 
by sailing on Sunday 5th. There is no 
word of the Isle a la Crosse Brigade, but 
Mr. Moberley is at the East end with all 
the carts. Mr. M. has succeeded in mak- 
ing the Cart Road from the top of the 
Hill to the River. No more carrying on 
the much dreaded Portage Hill which is 
now a thing of the past. Everybody is 
delighted and no wonder, for it has been 
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the ruin of many an able man. Landed 
and checked our Cargoes; everything is 
correct and in tip top order. Gave the 
men their Regale. 


Saturday, 18th 


Warm sultry weather. The English Ri- 
ver District boats have arrived at the 
East end and the Carts have returned 
with outfit Pieces. Gave out the Cargoes 
for Jim’s two Boats in the evening. He 
can now float off at any time tomorrow. 
Our Pemican is going fast. Besides our 
Crews we are obliged to feed Mr. Mober- 
ley’s men. Strange there has been no pro- 
visions made for this purpose from out- 
side. Formerly there used to be 30 Bags 
Pemican supplied for the Transport Bus- 
iness on Portage La Loche. Nor did I get 
orders to bring up any extra provisions 
except 8 Bags of Pemican the first trip 
for the Road Makers and 4 Bags to be 
landed at the Forks for the Hay Makers, 
and this I have done. It is impossible for 
Athabasca to supply any extra provi- 
sions these poor years. 


Sunday, 19th 


Very warm day. Jim floated off with 
his two Boats in the evening so as to be- 
gin carrying early on Monday at the 
Terre Blanche. 

Monday, 20th 


Mr. Moberley made an early start for 
the East End and returned again in the 
evening. 

Tuesday, 2lst 

Mr. Moberley off again to the East 
End to send off the last of the Isle a la 
Crosse Boats. Our Retiring Servants 
went over with the Carts today. The 
Athabasca accounts for the Past Out- 
fit were closed and the Packet given 
over to the care of Mr. Moberley. 


Wednesday, 22nd 


The Carts did not get back till the 
afternoon, when I gave out the Cargoes, 
but before the Boats were loaded it was 
too late to start. 

Thursday, 23rd 


Made an early start from Portage La 
Loche. Delayed a long time at the Terre 
Blanche by rain and finally had to put 
ashore a little below the Portage, and 
cover up the Boats. 

Friday, 24th 


Got over the Pine and Grosse Roche 
Portages without any accident, but on 
La Bonne two of our Men were severely 


hurt by falling with their loads. By the 
aid of a lancet and a bottle of Pain Kill- 
er their chances of being able to per- 
ferm the same drugery for the future 
looks a little brighter. 


Saturday, 25th 


Got over the last of the Portages in 
good time. Paid off some Portage In- 
dians who have been assisting us. Above 
Pemican Island our old guide J. B. For- 
cier broke his boat. Had to unload and’ 
repair her. The water is very low; we 
have great difficulty in getting over the 
Small Rapids. 


Sunday, 26th 


Drifting all day. Got to the Forks (Mc- 
Murray) in the evening. Met Mr. Chief 
Factor Hardisty” a short distance below 
the Forks with the lst Brigade of Mc- 
Kenzie River Boats with Returns en route 
to Portage La Loche. 


Monday, 27th 


Drifited all last night. Passed the 2nd 
Brigade of ‘R” District Boats at the 
Stoney Island in the night, but did not 
put ashore. Pulled all day and began 
to drift at Poplar Point. 


Tuesday, 28th 


After drifting all night we put ashore 
for breakfast above the old Fort (Pierre 
au Calumet) and arrived at Fort Chipe- 
wyan in the evening. Landed and stored 
our Cargoes. I found Messrs. A. McKen- 
zie, J. B. St. Cyre’® awaiting our arrival. 


Wednesday, 29th 


Gave our Servants and tripmen their 
usual regale. Began opening the Out- 
fit. I had expected that Mr. McFarlane 
wculd have returned from the Carlton 
meeting of Commissioned officers, and 
caught us up, but he has not made his 
appearance yet. 


(Continued on Page 21) 


® This was William Lucas Hardisty, brother of 
Senator Richard Hardisty and of Lady 
Strathcona. He joined the H. B. Co. in 1842 and 
was in charge of Fort Simpson from 1862 to 1877. 
He retired in 1879 and died a year later at 
Lachine, Que. 
At this time, Jean Baptiste St. Cyre was in charge 
of Little Red River post. He had been in the 
employ of the North West Company and joined 
H.B. Co. after the merger in 1821. Butler (“The 
Wild North Land”) who visited him in 1873 
described him as “an old and faithful follower 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company . . . drawn in 
early life from the best rural habitants of Lower 
Canada.” 
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REV. JOHN GOUGH BRICK 


By the 
Right Reverend R. J. Pierce, 
Bishop of Athabasca 


In the Reverend John Gough Brick I 
believe that there is to be discovered a 
key person in the development of the 
Anglican Church and of the whole rural 
economy of northern Alberta. 


He was born in the year 1836 in Eng- 
land. Some fifty years later, in 1885 to 
be exact, he writes to Bishop Young: 
“Should you be passing through Here- 
ford you may meet with some of my 
old friends. It was in St. Peter’s Sunday 
Schcol, then favoured with the ministry 
of the Venerable John Venn, that I took 
the first class in Sunday School work. 
The ex-mayor of the city, H. Rogers Es- 
quire, is a very dear old friend .. . It 
was in the Parish Sunday School of 
King’s Prior, Herefordshire, of which all 
thrcugh my boyhood days the Reverend 
J. B. Webb, the father of the Reverend 
H. W. Webb-Peploe, was vicar, that I 
first received the inspiration of entering 
upon the work of the ministry.” 


He came to eastern Canada in 1866, 
was ordained, and given the care of 
parishes at Gaspe’ Bay and Douglas- 
town in the Province of Quebec; next he 
moved to Masonville, near Montreal, and 
in 1880 he was attracted to the Peace 
River; it is at this point that our interest 
in him really quickens. 


His first journey to the west actually 
began in 1882; he travelled to Winnipeg 
by train, thence by the Hudson's Bay 
Company's boat to Prince Albert, over- 
land to the Clearwater, then by boat to 
Lake Athabasca, the Riviere des Rochers, 
and the Peace to Dunvegan. For the next 
twelve years he was to live and work 
along the Peace between Dunvegan and 
a few miles south of the present Peace 
River town. He retired because of ill 
health in 1894, and died in New York in 
1897. It is with that twelve years along 
the Peace that we are concerned. 


He came first to Dunvegan, where the 
building of the Hudson's Bay Company 
post had begun in 1805. Fort Dunvegan 
had been abandoned for some years, but 
had been opened again, and in 1867 a 
Roman Catholic priest had taken up 
permanent residence there and founded 
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his mission. The first Anglican priest, 
the Rev. T. Bunn, had been sent out by 
the Church Missionary Society from 
London in 1879, being appointed by 
Bishop Bompas to open the Anglican 
Mission at Dunvegan. Mr. Bunn was still 
there when Mr. Brick arrived, and the 
two spent some months together; pro- 
bably they were both there through all 
the winter of 1882. 


It was some four hundred miles from 
the nearest civil centre of any size, and 
the entire journey traversed a vast wil- 
derness. There was as yet no organized 
farming at all in the Peace River, al- 
though a group of four or five men came 
in to try farming at about the same time 
that Mr. Brick arrived; within two years 
er so they had all given up completely. 
There were only groups of Indians, and 
trading posts established at strategic 
places on the rivers or lakes; these were 
far apart, but were joined by well- 
known trails and river routes. Over these 
all communications must pass, some- 
what uncertainly. If a letter was sent 
from Dunvegan on the right day, through 
the kindness of the HBC it might be in 
Edmonton three weeks later; if the tim- 
ing was poor, delivery might take very 
much longer; and in any case at this 
time there was no very particular rea- 
son to write a letter to Edmonton. So 
Mr. Brick's letters from the first refer 
frequently to the difficulty of transmit- 
ting news, as when in one letter to his 
bishop he refers to his last letter from 
eastern Canada which he had received 
some months previously: 

“My dear wife was then recovering from 
a somewhat severe illness, of which I had 
no particulars.” 

In December 1883 he wrote to Arch- 
deacon Reeve: 

“I am a long time without news from 
home, by the time this packet returns it 
will be six months from the date of the last 
letter received; our mail matters have been 
very irregular the past summer.” 

On June 8th, 1885, he wrote to Bishop 
Young: 

“I am just in receipt of your kind favour 


of March 26th your favours of January 20th 
and February 3rd came duly to hand by the 


& 


last winter packet, but I have had no op- 
portunity of replying to them until this.” 


With isolation went epidemic and fa- 
mine. Here is a paragraph from a letter 
written by the Rev. A. C. Garrioch from 
Dunvegan in 1888: 


“The case of Souris, a Beaver Indian, and 
his family was particularly striking. This 
family in the autumn of 1886 consisted of 
father, mother and four children. Early in 
winter three of the children died in quick 
succession. Grief added to poverty was too 
much for the parents; soon the mother suc- 
cumbed; and the last child, a girl of ten 
constitutionally diseased, survived her only 
a few months... After seven months of 
comparatively good health, the poor Bea- 
ver Indians were again visited with sickness, 
in the shape of a bad cold accompanied by 
fever, which still further reduced the scant 
numbers of this dying tribe; and Souris, the 
much afflicted Beaver, was among the first 
to succumb.” 


Hand in hand with sickness went star- 
vation. From the first, the trading posts 
and missions grew little gardens with 
potatoes and lettuce and carrots, but 
frost cften destroyed them; supplies 
went astray or ran short, and if the trap- 
ping or hunting was bad at the same 
time, conditions could become unbear- 
able. Mr. Brick’s first summer in the 
country, 1883, was particularly bad: 


“This has been a most unfavourable sea- 
son for Peace River; we have had little or 
no rains, and a succession of frosts about 
every three weeks; the results are our crops, 
particularly potatoes, are poor... I am be- 
ginning to think there is little prospect of 
this country settling until there is some- 
thing definite in regard to a railway to 
connect us with the outside world.” 


To add to the deplorable situation, 
Mr. Brick continues, 


“I sent an order to get some things I 
really needed this winter sent out to me 
from Winnipeg. I suppose the order has 
gone into the waste paper basket; anyway 
I am left without the supplies.” 


Again for the winter of ‘85 Mr. Brick 
reports, 


“Though we failed to get our supplies 
through, ena rather short we have pull- 
ed through . . . I decided to winter at the 
lake as we were short of provisions . . 
We have only just heard of the Indian dis- 
turbance in the Saskatchewan, it is a sad, 
sad, affair, but I trust it is over before this. 
I have some stuff lying at Battleford at the 
company’s store — I suppose it is lost as 
I see from the papers that they have raided 
the company’s post there.” 


Even when supplies did get through 
to Dunvegan they were not always sat- 
isfactory. 
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“The supplies ordered in by the Bishop 
from Prince Albert have come to hand, but 
they have sent spiced back bacon instead 
of side bacon, and charged 35c a lb. for it 
at Prince Albert. The quality is wretched, it 
is old and rancid, after I have had one 
meal of it I do not want to taste bacon 
again for a week; when it came in I 
was out haying and the Thompson survey 
party were out of bacon and they came to 
me to borrow a bag. I lent them one, so 
that bag was not weighed. They are in- 
voiced, No. 1 bag 98 lbs., No. 2 bag 102 
lbs., No. 3 bag 100 Ibs., total 300 lbs. The | 
other two bags I have weighed, the one 
weighed 85 lbs and the other 79, so I am 
36 lbs. short on two bags . Apart from 
the quality and the short weight, the price 
35¢ is excessive.” 

Added to the difficulty of getting sup- 
plies was the difficulty of arranging fin- 
ancial transactions. Through most of his 
stay in the west Mr. Brick’s family was 
in eastern Canada for reasons of health 
and education, and he was faced with 
the responsibility of seeing that Mrs. 
Brick had money to draw on, and with 
paying his own bills incurred in Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and along the 
Peace River. His stipend of $750 a year 
was credited to him in various places 
semi-annually for the most part. At any 
given time the bishop who held the 
purse strings might be on the Bering Sea 
or in England, and a letter to him might 
not reach him for months. So there were 
constant financial crises, and a good 
part of almost every letter to the Bishop 
is concerned with money, not asking for 
more, but with involved requests that 
the money now due to him might be 
apportioned between certain distant 
persons to take care of transactions en- 
tered into months before. 


There was little spiritual companion- 
ship, for he rarely saw his bishop, and 
during his earlier years the only other 
priests in the Diocese were located at 
Chipewyan, Vermilion, and Lesser Slave 
Lake. There was of course little material 
comfort in Mr. Bunn's mission house; all 
the more credit then that Mr. Garrioch 
can write in these terms of what hap- 
pened when he got as far as Old Wife's 
Lake in 1886, with his new bride whom 
he was bringing back from England: 


“At a little distance from the house we 
were met by Mr. Brick, who gave us all a 
hearty welcome. He had timed our arrival 
to a nicety, and he had evidently laid him- 
self out to do honour to the occasion. He 
was dressed in a black clerical suit which 
was in creditable condition, considering that 
he has been batching it for three years. His 
hat, however, which was of straw, bore 
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traces of age and hard usage. The crown 
was rent halfway round, and through the 
rent there appeared a tuft of his hair. In 
less than fifteen minutes after our arrival 
he had us all seated at a table beneath a 
covered stage outdoors. And there he fed 
us on the choice products of the land. The 
wild ducks which he procured from Old 
Wife’s Lake were done to a turn, and went 
well with the green peas and mealy white 
potatoes out of his garden. Then there were 
the light cream made buns and fresh but- 
ter, . . . and lastly, when it came to the 
strawberries with cream and sugar!” 

But this was a special occasion in 
honour of a bride one hundred days out 
from England, two visiting clergy, and 
the bishop. The general picture which 
comes from the correspondence of the 
clergy at this time is of almost unmiti- 
gated hardship both for them and for 
their people. 

What was Mr. Brick able to accomp- 
lish under these limiting circumstances? 
He was of service in two spheres, the 
agricultural and the religious, and it is 
perhaps well to consider them separ- 
ately. 


In one of his writings J. G. MacGregor 
quotes from the daily journal kept at 
Fort Dunvegan by Mr. A. R. Macleod in 
the summer of 1806. Already there were 
sown at the fort the seeds of carrots, 
lettuce, parsley and parsnip. When Mr. 
Brick arrived at the Peace then, there 
had been gardening experience dating 
back over seventy-six years, admittedly 
with a break in the middle. He at once 
engaged himself in this hazardous pur- 
suit with the keenest interest. He writes 
on April 28, 1883: 


“I have just sowed about 1% bushels of 
wheat, and am right into planting. I hope 
to get a general little crop in. I have about 
two acres of land, but it was a mass of 
roots and will entail a great amount of la- 
bour to clean up.” 


Alas that was a bad summer with 
no spring rains and frost every three 
weeks, so Mr. Brick’s planting that year 
was to come to little; yet that was the 
beginning of an agricultural effort that 
was to result in that famous honour at 
Chicago a few years later. Like a true 
pioneer, he was nothing daunted by his 
first failure, and in December of the same 
year he is writing, 


“I am purposing in the spring to plant my 
garden up here as early as I possibly can, 
then go down there (to Smoky River) and 
plough and put in some little crop... I 
am ordering a portable grist mill from Tor- 
onto.” 


That was written just about the time 
when the other four or five pioneer far- 
mers of Dunvegan were deciding that 
it was hopeless to try to farm in that 
country, and were getting ready to move 
out. I don’t know how that ‘84 crop far- 
ed, but in June of ‘85 he is still full of 
optimism after a winter during which 
he lived mainly on rabbits: 


“My idea has been to locate the boys at 
the lake, render to them all assistance that 
I can to start them, so as to encourage 
other settlers there, but make my headquar- 
ters here . . . We have had a glorious 
spring, it opened up early and all through 
May and so far in June we have had plenty 
of rain—this is what I have not seen in 
the springs before—and we have had no 
frosts so far. Crops up to this time could not 
look better; we have put in about 2¥%2 acres 
of general crop—wheat, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, peas and beans at the lake, so we 
shall give it a fair trial this summer.” 


And there follows a paragraph which 
I think most clearly shows the import- 
ance of this man’s influence in early 
northern agriculture: 


“And I am glad to say that the Indians 
have gone right into gardening this spring; 
on both sides of the river almost every 
available spot is a garden. I have rendered 
them all the assistance I could both by 
labour and ox help, and at the lake we 
have put in Marcoose’s crop—the man who 
bought out Henry McCorister’s place, and I 
have been down to Bear Lake with the oxen 
and put in barley for an Indian there, so 
with it all I can assure you Bertie and my- 
self have been kept busy, and to me it has 
been a labour of love to give these Indians 
instruction in gardening; and considering 
that some of them have never put in a 
single thing before this spring, they have 
done well.” 


I like the quiet pride of those last four 
words. However, in December of that 
year 1885 he had decided that it was 
time for him to leave the country, for 
theological and personal reasons. It had 
been impossible to get his family out to 
stay, and he was extremely unhappy 
about the progress of his spiritual work; 
he was therefore looking for a parish 
either in England or among white peo- 
ple on the prairies, although Bishop 
Bompas was trying to attract him to The 
Arctic. Against this background he 
wrote: 


“We have made a fair start up at the lake 
or at “Shaftesbury” as I have proposed 
to name it. We have three families settled 
there and Mackenzie about 6 miles away, 
but [ fear there is little or no prospect of 
English speaking settlers coming in, I wish 
there was .. . Our friends of the HBC 


make considerable capital in the way of 

disparaging this part of the country for 

farming purposes by parties leaving.” 

In 1886 Mr. Brick had indeed left Dun- 
vegan, but he went neither to the Arctic, 
to the prairies, nor to England, but to 
the Old Wife’s Lake and to Shaftesbury, 
and on his new farm he steadily devel- 
oped his agricultural work until it fin- 
ally received international recognition. 
Very soon the question of whether or 
not this country was really suitable for 
farming became a lively political issue. 
In about 1890 Mr. Warburton Pike was 
writing something like this — I para- 
phrase his words from memory — “Any 
one who has stood on the hills above 
Peace River as I have on a July morn- 
ing, and seen the whole countryside 
white with frost, will realize that this 
will never be a wheat-growing coun- 
try.’ Mr. Brick thought differently, and 
put his heart into the development of his 
Shaftesbury farm; and Mr. Brick was 
proved right. 


But this man was not only a pioneer 
farmer. Sometimes I think his bishop 
must have wondered; after a silence of 
months there would come to him on Lake 
Athabasca or in Winnipeg or in Eng- 
land a letter in Mr. Brick’s hand; and I 
can imagine the bishop looking at it 
and wondering about the souls of his 
children on the Peace — were they at 
last becoming interested in the Christian 
faith? He would open the letter, find 
first a paragraph of regret that Mr. 
Brick had not been keeping the records 
the Synod had required, but going on at 
once to discuss the weather and the 
growth of the crops with the keenest in- 
terest, to end with the usual paragraph 
about where the money was to go. But 
a reading of Mr. Brick’s whole corres- 
pondence really leaves no doubt at all 
about his deep concern for souls as well 
as for food supplies. He is disappointed 
when he first arrives, and he writes after 
the end of his first full summer, 

“What grieves me more than all the rest, 
those who are here, from whom we certain- 
ly have a right to expect better things, 
seem to have no regard for the Lord’s Day, 
and are utterly indifferent to religious wor- 
ship. I can scarcely get two to a congrega- 
tion. Mr. Bunn has gone out and Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson are removed to Slave Lake. 
As regards the Indians, nothing has been 
done in the past among them,—that is 
there is nothing to show for it. I cannot 
speak to them of God and Heaven in their 
own language, nor can I get anyone to 
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interpret for me; under these circumstances 
I cannot help thinking that I am spending 
my time, putting the Society to consider- 
able expense, sacrificing the society of my 
dear family, to little or no purpose. You 
cannot wonder at my feeling somewhat 
discouraged . . . I do like the country, and 
had I only a congregation to preach to I 
should be well satisfied.” 


He felt that the results he could show 
were not at all commensurate with that 
expenditure of $750 a year for his stip- 
end, of which $400 a year went directly 
to Mrs. Brick. This worried him deeply, 
and so did the fact that he could not 
speak Cree. He constantly referred to 
that deficiency, and begged to be trans- 
ferred out to work among English speak- 
ing people. Yet when the Bishop asked 
him to stay he stayed, and eleven years 
after his first discouragement he was 
still patiently and steadily doing his 
work, although in the meantime his 
health had completely broken, and there 
were few tangible results to gladden his 
heart. The Church could never ask for 
more faithful service from any priest 
than she received from this dishearten- 
ed man, who fought loneliness, poverty, 
hunger, cold, illness, indifference and 
rascality to do work he was ordained 
and commissioned to do. There are sev- 
eral sentences in his letters which in- 
dicate his earnestness of purpose: 

“It is true I could find employment in 
farming, but I shall never give up the 
ministry for farming.” 

“If I could have the biggest farm in the 
country I should not be satisfied unless 
I could have real parish work with it.” 

“If there is anything which will make a 
man eloquent, it is the missionary plat- 
form.” 

Apparently he became eloquent on 
missionary platforms to good practical 
effect, for concerning Mr. Brick’s visit 
to eastern Canada Bishop Young re- 
ports to the Synod of the Diocese, meet- 
ing in Fort Vermilion in 1888: 

“The Rev. J. G. Brick’s visit to the east- 
ern provinces has done much to make the 
Peace River country and our work out here 
known to the Church in Canada. During 
my visit last year to Winnipeg ...a 
young clergy man who had been east to 
plead the interests of his work in Mani- 
toba said in a most plaintive manner that 
it was useless, as Mr. Brick had been sweep- 
ing in everything before him.” 

Indeed in the first few months Mr. 
Brick did procure gifts for his work am- 
ounting to nearly $2,000, and, from a 
government that had as yet accepted no 
responsibility for organized help to the 
Indian, he secured a grant of $2,000 for 
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his Shaftesbury school and farm. I sus- 
pect that this action of Mr. Brick in 
turning to eastern Canada for help for 
this western diocese, at a time when all 
western bishops were accustomed to 
going straight to England for men and 
for money, may have been a pioneer 
step of great importance in unifying the 
Church of England in Canada. 


This visit of two years to the east took 
place just at a time when the leaders 
of the Church in the east were consider- 
ing the possibility of uniting with the 
Church in the west by forming a Gen- 
eral Synod under which the whole An- 
glican Church in Canada would be uni- 
fied. Hitherto, there had been very little 
connection indeed, and this visit may 
have been most timely and influential, 
for it was in 1890 that the decisive meet- 
ing took place. If I am right, Mr. Brick's 
early ministry in Quebec and his result- 
ing connections were much more influ- 
ential than the quick visits of bishops 
who regarded Montreal and Quebec only 
as transfer points on the way to the 
Church Missionary Society offices in 
London. One immediate result was cer- 
tainly notable, for Bishop Young report- 
ed in his synod charge of 1891: 

“I have also much pleasure in being able 


to announce a decrease in our ranks of 
CMS supported clergy in Reverend J. G. 


Brick. I know it has been his wish for 
some time past not to be a burden on the 
society and to seek his support from the 
Church in eastern Canada. The interest 

he aroused there during his stay 1886-88 

has encouraged him to offer to throw his 

mission for its support upon the Church 
there . . . I gladly acquiesced in his pro- 
posal.” 

Here was a man half a century ahead 
of his time, for it was not until 1940 that 
the whole Anglican Church in Canada 
officially decided to relinguish all En- 
glish grants. It was appropriate enough 
therefore that the first man ever elected 
to represent the Diocese of Athabasca 
at a General Synod was Mr. Brick. 


In 1894 he finally left, his health 
quite gone, at the age of 58. The last of- 
ficial reference to him in diocesan docu- 
ments is found in the synod charge of 
Bishop Young in 1900, when his death 
was being reported: 

“Though Mr. Brick resigned his position 
in the Diocese so long ago as 1894, his 
strong personality, his genial disposition, 
and the warm interest he took in the work 
keeps his memory fresh among us.” 

This was a kindly, humorous, patient 
man, who loved God and his neighbour, 
and tried to serve both well. I have 
found him in his correspondence a 
thoroughly attractive person, and I hope 
that I have conveyed something of that 
impression to you. 


THE ATHABASCA BRIGADE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


As this finishes my connection with 
the Athabasca Brigade for the Season, 
I shall close this Journal which I must 
say I am not sorry to do. There are times 
when it is very well to take up a Book 
and write, but when a person finds him- 
self in an open boat surrounded by count- 
less thousands of Mosquitoes, Bull dogs 
and Sand Flies with a scorching sun 
over his head, writing Journals is not 
very pleasant work and as the Sub- 
scriber has been in the above predica- 
ment during most part of the ten trips 
that he has had the misfortune to make to 
Portage La Loche, it must not be wonder- 
ed at that the entries have been made as 
short as possible. The main object I had 
always in view was to try and render 
our Returns in good order at Portage La 


Loche and our Outfit to Fort Chipewyan; 
and this I have tried to do, but in a long 


voyage many unavoidable accidents 
will happen; at the same time there are 


many careless characters in the Boats 
who will not tell when a package gets 
wet, as it does not effect them person- 
ally and the person in charge cannot be 
everywhere. Nor is it fair and just to 
make the officer in charge of the Bri- 
gade responsible for every loss that may 
be sustained. There are various ways in 
which furs may be hurt or destroyed; 
some may be damp or greasy when 
packed, and how this is to be known by 
anyone except the packer? Mr. Mober- 
ley did not give me a receipt for what I 
landed at the Portage, but whatever he 
may say to the contrary, I feel certain 
that I delivered every package to him in 
good order. If anything was found wet 


at the East end it must have been done 
in crossing the Portage. 
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EDWARD McKAY 


By 
SENATOR F. W. GERSHAW 


The history of southern Alberta would 
not be complete without some reference 
to an outstanding pioneer — Edward 
McKay. 


He was a brother of a Hudson’s Bay 
Company factor; the father of Mrs. J. H. 
G. Bray and the grandfather of such 
highly-regarded citizens of Medicine Hat 
as Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Crockford, Mrs. 
Finney and the late Harry and Reginald 
Bray. 

In 1872 he established a post in the 
Cypress Hills and built houses for his 
two married sons, his hired man and 
himself. This group turned the first sod 
in the area and cultivated a garden. 
They traded with the Indians and im- 
ported their supplies from Fort Benton 
in the northern States. 


Mr. McKay tells of at least one hang- 
ing by a hastily-organized Vigilance 
Committee as the result of three desper- 
adoes stealing 40 of his horses. The other 
two escaped but were later killed in a 
gun feud across the line. 

At that time there was a Vigilantes 
Committee across the border of which 
Theodore Roosevelt was a member. This 
fiery rancher who afterwards became 
President of the U.S.A. wanted to de- 
clare open warfare on all outlaws and 
horse thieves. The advice of the more 
experienced men prevailed but the re- 


cords show that from 19 to 75 cattle 
thieves were hanged by the organiza- 
tion. 


Major Walsh and his detachment of 
the N.W.M.P. happened, by accident, to 
call on the McKay establishment and 
there, in 1875, they built Fort Walsh to 
watch the international line. 


When the Sioux Indians under “'Sitt- 
ing Bull’’ came to Canada, Fort Walsh 
became the centre of police activity. The 
work done at this lonely outpost con- 
tributed much to the establishing of law 
and order in those turbulent times. 


The I. G. Baker and Company put ina 
big store at Fort Waish and the competi- 
tion was too strong for the smaller trad- 
er. McKay closed his trading post but 
secured a contract to supply buffalo 
meat, butter, milk and cheese to the po- 
lice and the contract to carry the mail 
from Benton to Fort Walsh. 


He also kept a hand in the Indian 
trade and one of his sons was among 
the independent traders at Blackfoot 
Crossing at the colorful signing of 


’ Treaty No. 7, in 1877. Another son be- 


came a prominent lawyer and magis- 
trate. During the recent World Wars, 
practically all of his great grandsons 
carried on the family tradition by en- 
listing for overseas service. 


COOK’S HELPER 


“Among the men recently hired in Toronto and sent to the mountains for McDarmid 
& Ross was to all appearance a handy bright boy of about sixteen or eighteen years of age 


who found employment in the cooking establishment, waiting on table, etc. 


About two 


weeks went by and vague suspicions were afloat as to the sex of the waiter, and shortly 


afterwards it was discovered that the supposed boy was a female 


She assumed her pro- 


per clothing and still retains her position, and now conducts a Salvation Army meeting (of 


— Calgary Tribune, June 4, 1886. 


which body she is a member) in the evenings.” 
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ANIMALS OF THE EARLY WEST 


SIR CECIL DENNY 


THE BUFFALO 


In the early days, by far the most 
important animal to be found on the 
Western Plains was, without doubt, the 
buffalo. 
Indian. 


It was the “all-in-all’’ to the 


The robes were 
traded either to the 
Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany at their differ- 
ent posts in the 
north, or to the A- 
merican traders from 
Montana the 
south—the trade with those from Mon- 
tana being mostly in liquor, although 
guns, fixed ammunition and other arti- 
cles were also traded. About 1874 the 
American traders brought in the new 
rifle, the Henry, with fixed ammunition. 
The old gun in use by all the western In- 
dians has consisted of the flint-lock, a 
long-barrelled musket traded by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which was a 
slow firing and cumbersome weapon, 
given to bursting and often mutilating 
the hands of the user. This was not to 
be wondered at, for an Indian would fill 
his mouth with bullets and, while riding 
at high speed after a buffalo, would pour 
down the barre! a charge of powder from 
his powder horn and spit a bullet down 
after it. The moisture on the bullet would 
keep it on the powder when the gun 
was lowered for a few seconds to fire. 
It was no wonder, under these condi- 
tions, that the old flintlock would some- 
times burst and blow off a few of the 
hunter's fingers. 


The new magazine rifle supplied to 
the Plains Indians, such as the Black- 
feet, made it easier for them to slaughter 
the buffalo, and in consequence the num- 
ber of robes traded by them was much 
increased. More animals were also 
wounded and left to die miserably, or 
to be devoured by the packs of large 


grey wolves which continually followed 
the buffalo herds. The acquiring of the 
magazine rifle thus had the effect of 
hastening the extinction of the buffalo, 
which had already begun gradually to 
diminish in numbers. While in bygone 
days they ranged as far east as the Red 
River, and also north of the Peace, none 
had for many years been found ranging 
in these directions. They were now 
confined altogether in their grazing 
grounds to the plains lying south of the 
Saskatchewan River. 


It is true, however, that a small herd 
existed, and does to this day, down the 
Peace towards its entry into the Great 
Slave River. This herd numbers some 
hundreds and is protected as much as 
possible by the Government. It is also 
being slowly but surely deciminated by 
wolves which are numerous in that sec- 
tion.. Killing principally the young 
calves, they will eventually obliterate 
the herd completely, unless protected. 
As I have before stated, the buffalo were 
not to be found much north of the Red 
Deer River in the early Seventies, the 
herds were continually on the move. 
Herds along the Red Deer River in the 
summer would be turning south in the 
fall, crossing the Missouri and penetrat- 
ing as far south, even, as the state of 
Texas. There were always, however, 
more or less of these separate herds 
which would be arriving in the fall, and 
remaining all winter. In the later Seven- 
ties and early Eighties, when the last 
buffalo left the plains of Alberta forever, 
the Blackfoot and Sarcee Indians, to- 
gether with many camps of vagabond 
half-breeds, followed them into the state 
of Montana. These Indians remained 
along the Missouri River for over a year, 
until no more animals remained, when 


they returned to Alberta in 1883 in a 
state of starvation, and rations had to 
be given them. 


Sir Cecil Denny, Sixth Baronet of Tralee Castle, England, was an original member of the North-West 
Mounted Police who came to Alberta in 1874. He was Indian Agent for the Blackfeet, Stoneys and Sarcees 
in 1882-83 and later served as magistrate, fire ranger and officer of the N.W.M.P. During his term as 
Archivist for the Alberta Government from 1922 to 1927, he prepared his memoirs; part of these were 


published in 1939 in the book “The Law Marches West.” 


Other portions of his manuscript are in the 


gag Archives and will be published from time to time by the Review. Sir Cecil Denny died August 


The buffalo was a magnificent animal, 
a large bull sometimes measuring six 
feet at the hump and weighing 2,000 
lbs. A heavy growth of nearly black 
hair covered the head, with a long dew- 
lap of the same hanging below the lower 
jaw, well down the neck. This thick 
growth of hair on the head would lead 
one to suppose that the skull must be 
of exceptionally large proportions, but 
this was not the case, the skull was not 
much larger than that of the ordinary 
domestic animal, although the bone was 
slightly thicker. 


The colour of the buffalo was uni- 
formly the same, a dark brown — almost 
black — on the head and shoulders, and 
the body a much lighter colour. It was 
very rarely that any difference in colour 
was to be found. A white buffalo was 
seen but once in a generation of Indians, 
and was considered very great medicine, 
having magical powers. A spotted robe 
would now and then be seen. There 
was also what was called a “silk’’ or 
“beaver” robe, several of which I have 
seen. They were a beautiful skin and 
very light, the hair as fine and soft as 
silk. The Indians explained that the fine, 
silky appearance of this was caused by 
a stray calf being adopted by a band 
of buffalo, and being continually licked 
by the different animals. However this 
may be, a “beaver” or “‘silk’’ robe was 
very rare and when found, much prized. 


I never saw a white robe and few 
white men have, but on one occasion I 
thought I was most certainly on the track 
of one. The experience is, I think, worth 
relating. I and a party of North-West 
Mounted Police were camped on the 
prairie, south of the Blackfoot Crossing 
near where the town of Gleichen now 
stands, in the summer of 1876. We were 
on the track of a party of whiskey smug- 
glers who had been reported by Indians 
to be in the vicinity of a large Blackfoot 
camp, and somewhere above our en- 
campment. The banks of the Bow River 
at this place were almost perpendicular, 
with a drop of at least 200 feet. Our 
camp was out on the prairie not far from 
the edge of the bank. During the night 
a prairie fire came up, driven by a 
heavy wind from the south, and the 
prairie was ablaze as far as the eye 
cculd see. An immense herd of buffalo 
were running for their lives along the 
parallel to the line of the fire. It was 
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an awe-inspiring sight. The roaring of 
the fire driven by the wind, the thunder 
of the hoofs and the bellowing of the 
great herd made a pandemonium not 
easily forgotten. Our situation was by 
no means a safe one, and all turned 
out and set back fires around the camp. 
By good luck and the continual firing 
of our rifles we managed to turn the 
buffalo away. However, a large number 
were driven in the blind rush away from 
the fire right over the cutbank west of 
our camp and plunged in a bellowing 
mass down some hundreds of feet onto 
the rocky shores of the river. 


The fire had passed to the west by 
morning and, some Blackfeet having 
come to our camp, we went down by an 
old buffalo trail to the shore of the Bow. 
There a number of squaws had begun 
to skin the dead buffalo and kill the 
many with broken legs and otherwise 
wounded. The sight was a ghastly one. 
More than a hundred animals lay in a 
great pile, many still living, and the 
moaning of these poor animals was most 
pitiable. The squaws and Indian bucks 
were busy dragging animals off this 
great pile and were near the bottom 
as we got down to them. We noticed they 
were in the act, with many grunts of 
astonishment, of dragging out from 
underneath what we at first thought to 
be the long talked of white buffalo. 
Many stories had been told us by Indians 
at different time since we built Fort 
Calgary in the previous year, of a white 
buffalo having been seen by the Black- 
feet while hunting on the plains south 
of the Bow River; but the animal was 
so swift that their fastest buffalo run- 
ners failed to get near it. Now we 
thought, here is the animal itself, and we 
crowded down for a good view. The 
animal, as it was dragged from the pile, 
was undoubtedly pure white and we at 
first took it for a buffalo. But on the 
head coming into sight it was seen to 
be a domestic steer, and a Texas at 
that, having only one long horn, the 
other having been broken off. The ani- 
mal was in poor condition and evi- 
dently old. How it had come to run 
with the buffalo is a mystery, no doubt 
having joined a herd as a calf, probably 
in Texas or some southern territory. 


This is the only instance that ever 
came to my knowledge of a domestic 
animal running with the buffalo 


herd, for although buffalo ranged 
where cattle grazed, they never 
joined the bands, but always ap- 
eared afraid of the buffalo and 
would run from them on sight. 


The buffalo, a clumsy-looking animal 
with short legs, immense head and 
shoulders, would not lead you to believe 
that he could attain any speed. But 
quite the contrary was the case. It took 
the best among their hundreds of head 
of horses (called by the Indians ‘buffalo 
runners’) to catch up to, and keep even 
with, the herd of running animals. The 
buffalo were as a general thing inof- 
fensive, and would run from a man on 
foot, unless wounded, or the cows had 
young calves. And then they were afraid 
of nothing. An Indian riding close to a 
buffalo would often have his horse 
thrown and himself injured or killed by 
a sudden side thrust of the animal's 
heavy and powerful head, oftentimes 
tossing the horse and rider in the air. 


The Plains Indians, such as the Black- 
feet, had an old custom of killing large 
numbers in a grand slaughter by driving 
or leading them into what were called 
“buffalo pounds.” These were enclo- 
sures, generally at the foot of some high 
cutbank, with a drop of sometimes a 
hundred feet or more to the bed of 
some stream. Indian medicine men were 
able to lead herds of buffalo into these 
enclosures. They would clothe themsel- 
ves in buffalo robes with horns attached 
and, on finding a herd, would gradually 
lead them towards the point required. 
I have myself seen an Indian medicine 
man do this on more than one occasion. 
This custom must have been a very old 
one for, after building old Fort Calgary 
in 1875 and exploring the country, we 
found up the Elbow River some ten 
miles, and under a cutbank going down 
to the river, a layer of old buffalo bones 
some three or four feet thick. These 
bones were covered by many feet of 
soil which had accumulated since the 
slaughter took place. It must have been 
a very ancient kill, as flint arrowheads 
were found in the layer. 


Immense numbers of buffalo were 
killed for the tongue alone, the tongue 
being used as the only food at the medi- 
cine lodge. 


In spite of the heavy coat, the buffalo 
suffered much from flies and mosqui- 


toes during the summer. They would 
protect themselves by digging up the 
ground with their horns, then rolling 
on the loosened soil, turning themselves 
on their hump. After a few rains these 
hollows partly filled with water and 
the buffalo, after wallowing in them, 
would emerge covered with wet clay 
which served as a protection against 
the pestering flies. The plains in the 
clayey portion were covered with these 
deep buffalo wallows, and some may 
still be seen. 


Many animals became blind from 
prairie fires and these had a much keen- 
er sense of hearing or scent than those 
with sight. The buffalo’s sight ordinarily 
was poor, and [| think they depended 
greatly on scent. These blind animals 
often acted as sentries for the herd, and 
would give warning in a wonderful 
manner on the approach of any sus- 
picious object. Old bulls were frequent- 
ly driven out of the herd and were sav- 
age animals. The hair had in many in- 
stances fallen off, and they went by the 
name of ‘‘scabby bulls’’. Hiding in the 
thick clumps of willows along the river 
bottoms, they would rush out and at- 
tack anyone coming into their vicinity, 
and woe betide you if your first shot 
did not bring them down. 


The buffalo calf was easily tam- 
ed. We had several in old Fort Mac- 
leod which we kept like cattle un- 
til a year old, after which they be- 
came vicious and had to be killed. 
A calf, should its mother be killed 
would, if you held your hands over 
its eyes and breathed into its nos- 
trils, follow a horse until you led it 
into camp and allow itself to be 
handled just like a domestic calf. 


The large grey prairie wolves roamed 
in hundreds cn the plains and followed 
the buffalo continually. Although they 
fared well on the wounded, the buffalo 
did not mind their presence in the least, 
as they could always be seen running 
or walking in and out among the bands. 
The Indians, taking advantage of this, 
would clothe themselves in a wolf skin, 
clawl up close to a fat cow, and place 
an arrow or bullet in a vital spot. If 
the killing was done with an arrow, 
many beasts could be killed before the 
herd took alarm, but it was somewhat 
risky as a cow with a young calf would 
sometimes become _ suspicious and 
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charge, in which case a trampled and 
mutilated Indian would be the result. 

In travelling long distances on the 
plains where no fuel was available 
for fire, buffalo chips (so called) or 
dried buffalo manure plays an im- 
portant part. The prairies were littered 
with this handy fuel. On many of our 
long treks from Fort Macleod to Fort 
Walsh in the Cypress Hills, over 200 
miles of treeless prairie, we would often 
have gone without a cooked meal or a 
hot cup of tea but for the useful buf- 
falo chips. The men would gather them 
by the sackful, both in the summer and 
from underneath the snow in the win- 
ter, and a fire would soon be blazing. 
This was the universal fuel on the plains 
while the buffalo existed, and for many 
years after their disappearance. 


It has not been found difficult to rear 
the native buffalo in captivity, although 
they become surly as they grow older. 
In the early 70's Sam_ Bedson, 
Warden of Stony Mountain Penitentiary, 
raised a herd of over a hundred head 
from calves puchased by him from 
half-breeds and Indians. This herd he 
eventually sold to Buffalo Jones of the 
State of Montana. The Jones’ herd num- 
bered several hundred and most of them 
were eventually merged into the herd 
belonging to Allard and Pablo, half- 
breeds—Allard a Blackfoot and Pablo 
a Flathead. This was by far the largest 
buffalo herd on the continent. Being 
under restraint, for they could hardly 
be said to be domesticated, they ranged 
over a large area, but were fed hay 
in the winter and so could generally 
be located. 

Pablo inter-bred with domestic bulls 
some of the buffalo cows, the result 
being what were called “cattalo”’. This 
interbreeding has been tried on many 
occasions but although the cattalo is a 
large and hardy animal, having the 
characteristics of both buffalo and do- 
mestic stock, the results have not been 
encouraging, too great a percentage of 
loss occuring to make it profitable. 
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Pablo's buffalo herd on the Flathead 
Lake in Montana was purchased by 
the Dominion Government in the years 
1907-1909 and moved via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, after endless trouble, 
to Alberta. 

It required two years to gather in the 
621 head comprising this herd. They 
would be rounded up by more than a 
hundred experienced cattlemen and 
slowly driven or coaxed within sight 
of the immensely strong log loading 
corral built at the shipping point, only 
to break back and scatter into the hills 
again and again. 

It was, as I have stated, two years be- 
fore the 621 head of buffalo bulls, cows 
and calves were delivered to Lamont, 
Alberta. They were at first kept in the 
park especially laid out for them at 
that place, but later as they increased in 
number were moved to the much larger 
park near the Battle River at Wain- 
wright. This herd cost the Dominion 
Government some $245 per head. 


THE BEAVER 

After the buffalo, the animal from 
which the most profit was derived by 
the Indians was, without doubt, the bea- 
ver. To the Indians north of the Saskate- 
wan and as far as the Arctic, the beaver 
then was their first and most profitable 
article of trade. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s token of barter was so many 
skins, meaning beaver skins. This term 
of barter was used until recent years 
and is still used in the far north. 

In the early days the beaver were 
to be found from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in fact, over the whole contin- 
ent of North America. They have not 
altogether disappeared like the buffalo, 
but are now only to be found, with rare 
exceptions, in the country beyond the 
North Saskatchewan where they are still 
plentiful. They increase in a most aston- 
ishing manner; if unmolested they will 
again appear in a district in which they 
have not been seen for a generation. 

In the year 1875, when “F” troop of 
the Mounted Police, to which I belong- 
ed, located the site of the first fort built 
at Calgary, a colony of beaver had a 
dam built at the mouth of the Elbow 
River, joining an island that lay at the 
mouth of that river where it empties 
into the Bow. This colony was hard at 
work, and had cut down most of the 
large cottonwood trees on the island on 
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the Elbow. Along the Bow River many 
colonies of beaver were at work, and 
lingered for many years subsequently. 
In 1883 I saw beaver at work on Willow 
Creek near Fort Macleod and, in fact, 
occasionally animals are still to be 
found on many rivers to the south. In 
settled districts where they still exist 
they have given up their habit of dam 
building and are what is called “bank 
beaver’, having their habitation in the 
river banks. 


The amount of work done by a colony 
of beaver is almost unbelievable. I have 
seen beaver meadows existing over a 
tract of swamp country many miles in 
extent, the old line of the beaver dam 
sodded over and forming a solid bank 
extending for at least a mile and, still, 
after probably a century since its con- 
struction, damming water from a small 
creek and forming a swamp of thou- 
sands of acres in area. 


The beaver were easily trapped, the 
bait being used generally the beaver 
castor. Rubbed on the trap it was suf- 
ficient to draw the animals into it. The 
bait could always be procured from the 
Hudson's Bay Company's different posts, 
in the way of trade. It was also used to 


trap muskrats, mink and other small fur- 
bearing animals. The scent was strong 
and was the surest bait used. In recent 
years, the Provincial government of Al- 
berta passed a wise law making a closed 
season for beaver. This is in force 
throughout the province, except in the 
northern portion, and has done much 
to prevent the extinction of this animal. 

The flesh of the beaver was unfit for 
food, being rank and unpalatable, but 
the tail was always considered a great 
luxury. 


The elk or wapati, sometimes called 
the red deer, was very numerous in the 
early Seventies. They ran in bands of 
many hundreds and were noble animals, 
often weighing 1,000 lbs. They frequent- 
ed the foothills of the mountains and, at 
the time of the building of the first Fort 
Macleod on the Oldman River, the Por- 
cupine Hills, lying north and west of 
that river, was a favorite range of theirs. 
Thousands of cast-off antlers could be 
seen lying scattered through the hills 
and large bands of elk would often be 
“met. They ranged from the foothills of 
the mountains as far as the Cypress 
Hills. They were also numerous to the 
north. They were easily killed for, on 
being frightened, they would bunch up 
in a panic and mill around, instead of 
making off. A hunter could, when they 
got into this position, kill them at his 
leisure, the consequence being that they 
have almost become extinct in the wild 
state. Elk are now seldom found south 
of the Saskatchewan, although a few 
still range north of that river, but they 
are very scarce. 


In the year 1918, a very dry year in 
the south, the elk in Yellowstone Park in 
Montana were dying of starvation by the 
hundreds. The American Government 
made a present of over 700 head of 
these elk to Canada, and Mr. H. Sib- 
bald went down and received them, 
shipping them north. A few died on the 
journey, as they were in very poor con- 
dition, but about 700 were turned out 
in Banff National Park and some also at 
the head of the Brazeau River. These 
elk have thrived and are now quite 
numerous. 


THE MOOSE 


Mocse were not often seen on the 
plains, but were more numerous in the 
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wooded country. They have held their 
own well, and are still to be found quite 
plentifully in the wooded section along 
the Saskatchewan and to the north. 


THE CARIBOU 


The caribou were never numerous on 
the plains, although a few ranged in the 
foothills of the mountains as far south 
as the American boundary. These were 
a larger species than the Barren Land 
caribou, which still range in immense 
herds from the Barren Lands as far south 
as Lake Athabasca. They are small in 
stature, and light in weight, but the 
venison is excellent and together with 
fish forms the staple food of the Esqui- 
maux and Indian bands in the far north. 


THE DEER 


Deer of many varieties were to be 
found along the river bottoms where it 
was well wooded, the black and white- 
tail being the most numerous. They are 
also fast disappearing but are still fairly 
numerous in any wooded section not too 
near a settlement. 


Antlered game were to be found more 
particularly in the hilly country and in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
They were hunted chiefly by the Stoney 
or Kootenay Indians; the Blackfeet and 
ether Plains Indians seldom hunted this 
species of game, as they had all the 
buffalo they required. Besides, they 
were not much given to hunting in a 


wooded country. The Crees to the north, 
however, killed all of this game they 
came across. 


THE ANTELOPE 


The last and, at the time of the advent 
of the Mounted Police, the must numer- 
ous of the deer family to be found on 
the plains were the antelope. Large 
bands of these graceful creatures could 
always be seen grazing near and even 
among the herds of buffalo. You could 
often see several hundred in a herd. The 
Indians killed but few as they were by 
far the fleetest animal on the plains. 


One habit they had almost caused 
their extermination — namely their 
great curiosity. They must find out what 
a strange object meant. A hunter would 
take advantage of this and, lying be- 
hind a small ridge or bunch of dry brush, 
would slowly wave his handkerchief or 
a white rag at the end of a stick. The 
antelope would stand and gaze at this 
for a while, run off a short distance and 
return, ever drawing closer until com- 
ing within easy range, when it was 
brought down by a bullet from the hunt- 
er's rifle. 


The antelope in 1874 were on the 
plains in thousands. They are now al- 
most extinct. A few scattered animals 
are still sometimes met with in southern 
Alberta and they are preserved in their 
wild state in the parks. 


1906 MOTORING NEWS 


“From Edmonton to Calgary in a motor car, 200 miles in 112 hours, was 
the record made by G. Corriveau the other day. Mr. Corriveau had sold the 
machine, a 29 horse power, four seated affair, to W. H. White of Calgary, and in 
company with his son, Mr. White and Mr. Lundy of Innisfail, made the trip (to 
deliver it) to the southern city. 


“The party left Edmonton on Saturday morning at ten and arrived in Cal- 
gary at seven on Sunday evening, staying in Red Deer over Saturday night. 
From Lacombe to Red Deer, 20 miles, the car made the trip in 34 minutes. During 
the trip, 20 gallons of gasoline were used and one gallon of lubricating oil. 


“The roads in many places were very rough, and in one place the car 
plowed through nearly 20 miles of snow. The stretch from Laccmbe to Red Deer 
was the best of the trip, the car hitting a clip of about 40 miles per hour. When 
the party arrived in Calgary, the car was uninjured in the least and not the 
smallest part of its intricate make-up was found missing. Mr. Corriveau and his 
son returned by train on Wednesday.” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, March 2, 1906. 
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Eye Oneners 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 
published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. The figurehead 
from his “Eye Openers” column is reproduced above. 


MAY 16, 1908: 


“We have never visited Ottawa, but 
have a great longing to go there before 
this session closes and watch the Grit 
members jump through a hoop at 
Laurier’s bidding.” 


MARCH 30, 1917: 


“When the Provincial election hap- 
pens along, the Eye Opener is going to 
lead the way along the path of common 
sence by supporting only those candi- 
dates who appeal to us, by character 
and ability, as being capable of coping 
with current problems that affect our 
general welfare and advancement as a 
province. No others need apply. This 
is official.” 


SUMMER ANNUAL, 1920: 


“Society Note—Mrs. Peter McSnorter 
gave a brilliant party this week in honor 
of Miss Sweeny, who is on a visit from 
the coast. The guests wound up a de- 
lightful evening at the police station, 
bail being fixed at ten dollars a plate, 
cnd were thereafter driven in the com- 
fortable limousine of one of our most 
talented bootleggers, whose native 
modesty would be outraged if we men- 
tioned his name.” 


MARCH 30, 1917: 


“These countless reform societies and 
women’s associations in Alberta are 
oradually closing in on us. Wherever the 
Spirit of Pleasure shows above the sur- 
face they give her a crack over the head. 
The bun-social is getting the upper hand. 
Instead of killing all earthly joys and 
trying to make live, eager, virile men 
miserable, they would be much better 
employed preaching the gospel of 


rational pleasure. Too many people are 
ignorant of the joy of living. Why not 
teach them?” 


SEPT. 5, 1908: 


“The ratepayers on Fourteenth Avenue 
who were refused permission by the city 
council to lay down half a mile of pave- 
ment at their own expense should just 
go ahead and lay it down. Public senti- 
ment will protect them and the council 
won't dare interfere. Let them go right 
ahead, and to hell with the council.” 


SUMMER ANNUAL, 1920: 


“Etiquette—At a church wedding it is 
considered the correct thing for the 
bridegroom and his best man to show 
up sober. There is nothing so discon- 
certing to a bride as to see her husband 
trip on something at the altar and 
plunge headlong into the stomach of the 
officiating clergyman.” 


SEPT. 5, 1908: 


“Politically, man is but a flash in the 
pan. Whocan remember today and call 
off without a mistake all the men who 
have chortled and slobbered round Sir 
Wilfrid's cabinet since ‘96. There has 
been an awful bunch of them.” 


APRIL 8, 1916: 


“Society Note—John P. Quigley, the 
local evangelist who fell into an open 
sewer and broke his flask, has fully re- 
covered and is now able to be about.” 


OCTOBER 14, 1916: 


“These mayorality candidates who are 
so bent on beating Mike Costello would 
better be careful to keep away from 
Bowness Park. The squirrels have not 
finished storing their winter food.” 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Historical 
Society of Alberta was held in Christ 
Church parish hall, Edmonton, on Feb. 
9th, 1956, when the following reports 
were read and adopted: 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


In presenting his report for the year 
ending December 31st, 1955, Mr. J. G. 
MacGregor expressed his satisfaction on 
the growth of membership of the Society 
which now has 550 active members. 
Much of the credit, he said, should go 
to the Alberta Historical Review which 
has reached a total circulation of 1,000 
copies. Special thanks, he felt, should 
be given to Dr. W. Everard Edmonds, the 
Editor, Mr. E. S. Bryant and Mr. Hugh 
A. Dempsey of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and Mr. E. S. George, 
Treasurer of the Society. 

“We are making slow but definite pro- 
gress,’ said Mr. MacGregor, ‘‘in the pre- 
servation of historic sites. Mr. V. A. 
Wood, Chairman of the Provincial Parks 
Board, has authorized the purchasing of 
the sites of White Earth Post and of 
Fort Vermilion. In addition to this, steps 
are being taken to try to take title to 
the site of the Frog Lake massacre.” 


In concluding his report, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor said: ‘We have had another 
good year. Our meetings have been very 
well attended, which must indicate a 
growing interest in the work of the So- 
ciety. It has been a very great pleasure 
to have been president for the past four 
years, and it has been a privilege to 
work with the members of the executive. 
Their co-operation has been wonderful, 
and I know that similar friendliness and 
co-operation will be extended to the new 
president.” 


New Editorial Board 


On the recommendation of Dr. W. 
Everard Edmonds, editor of the Alberta 
Historical Review, an editorial board 
was set up and an associate editor ap- 
pointed. Mr. Hugh A. Dempsey will 
henceforth act as associate editor, and 
members of the new editorial board are 
Mr. J. G. MacGregor, Mr. Bruce Peel, 
Professor M. H. Long and Mrs. E. H. 
Gostick. 


NOTES & COMMENTS 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Mr. Bruce Peel stated that during the 
calendar year 1955, five regular meet- 
ings and the annual meeting were held 
by the Society. 


In addition, meetings of the Executive 
were held on Feb. 2 and Sept. 28. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1956 


After the adoption of the various 
reports, the following were elected as 
members of the Executive for the current 
year: 

Honorary President—Hon. J. J. Bowlen. 

Hon. Vice-President—Hon. A. R. Patrick. 

Hon. Executive—Dr. W. Everard Edmonds, 
Col. F. C. Jamieson, Rev. Dr. R. E. Finlay, 
Dr. A. Balmer Watt, Mrs. Annie Gaetz, 
J. W. Sherwin. 

President—Bruce Peel. 

Vice-President—Hugh A. Dempsey. 

Secretary—G. E. Kelly. 

Treasurer—E. S. George. 

Advisory Committee—W. S. Scarth, Dr. W. C. 
Whiteside, Mrs. E. H. Gostick, Prof M. H. Long, 
Mrs. C. E. Learmonth, S. A. Dickson, Miss 
Bertha Lawrence, Prof. L. G. Thomas, Rev. 
Alexis Tetreault, O.M.I., F. Armor Ford, Miss 
M. B. Hamilton, Henry G. Ward, John 
Masterson. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Presented by Mr. E. S. George 
I have pleasure in presenting here- 
with statement of receipts and disburse- 


ments for the year ended December 31st, 
1955. 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, Dec. 31, 1954... $ 564.23 
Memberships Received.............. $1,311.00 
$1,354.10 
$1,918.33 
EXPENDITURES 
Magazines, Dept. Economic 
Affairs . $ 498.00 
Postage and Mailing ................. 239.38 
$ 737.38 
Notices for meetings 46.34 
Postage Treasurer, Editor, ete................. ~ 109.02 
Advertising Meetings 61.26 
Stationery $1.22 
Flowers for Member 4.00 
Travelling Expense, Lecturer ................ 25.00 
Fiftieth Anniversary Printing.................... 231.00 
Exchange 9.56 
Miscellaneous Commissions, ete........... 2.70 
$1,277.48 
Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1956...................... $ 640.85 
Cash in Bank $ 835.65 
Less Outstanding Cheques..... 194.80 


$ 640.85 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


“Whoop-Up Country, The Canadian- 
American West, 1865-1885." by Paul F. 
Sharp, University of Minnesota Press, $5. 
This book has one attribute which I 
believe overshadows all others: it takes 
the ‘whiskey forts’’ of Southern Alberta 
out of the realm of local history and 
places them where they properly belong: 
as important factors in early Canadian- 
American development. For too long we 
in Canada have entertained the mis- 
taken idea that Whoop-Up, Slide Out, 
Standoff, and other such forts should be 
ignored in the hope that maybe they will 
be forgotten. 


With the publication of ‘‘Whoop-Up 
Country”, the posterity of these forts is 
now assured, and if Canadians wish to 
learn a little more about them, they 
would do well to read Mr. Sharp's book. 
Broadly speaking, he deals with the 
grewth cf northern Montana and south- 
ern Alberta which are geographically 
similar, but which experienced varied 
histories because of the International 
Boundary. 


No history with the scope of ‘‘Whoop- 
Up Country’ could be perfect, but Mr. 
Sharp is as accurate as humanly pos- 
sible and there are certainly no blunders 
of any consequence. The first point I 
ncticed was his incorrect spelling of 
William Gladstone, (not Gladestone) 
whose letters were published in our last 
number. 


Exception might be taken in Mr. 
Sharp's brief summary of religious 
development to the attention paid the 
colorful Father DeSmet at the near 
exclusion of Rev. R. T. Rundle. These 
two men were contemporaries, and there 
can be little doubt that the latter's 
ministering left a far greater mark upon 
the native inhabitants of ‘“Whoop-Up 
Country” than did that of DeSmet. Mr. 
Sharp admits the American priest was 
unsuccessful, but overlooks the fact that 
12 years after Rundle left the country, 
the Earl of Southesk found his Indians 
still practising Christianity on their own. 
Also, there is no doubt that much more 
was accomplished by such later-period 
priests as Lacombe, Scollen, Doucet and 
Legal, than by DeSmet. 


And Mr. Sharp blames the Indians 
for destroying Fort Hamilton, whereas 
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it was actually set afire accidentally in 
the spring of 1870 when the traders 
were moving out with the furs and robes 
of their first winter. 


But these, like a few cther minor 
points, do not detract in the slightest 
from the over-all quality of the book. 
Rather, it is the complete accuracy and 
authenticity of all major issues which 
makes it an important contribution to 
western history. It is a well written, 
easy-to-read book which should be on 
the shelf of every person who is proud 
of Alberta's heritage. (H.A.D.) 


w w w 


“The Indian and the Horse” by Frank 
Gilbert Roe. University of Oklahoma 
Press. $5. In historic times the horse 
was introduced into North America by 
the Spanish conquistadors of Mexico. 
Once the horse was acquired by the 
Indians it was passed northward from 
tribe to tribe over a period of a century 
and a half until all the Plains Indians 
were mounted. The horse became com- 
men among the Indians along the North 
Saskatchewan about 1750. 

In the section of the book on the 
acquisition of the horse, the author 
describes the change from dogs to horses 
as beasts of burden, disposes of the 
“stray” legend of acquisition, discusses 
the spread of the horse culture, and 
puzzles over the prevalence of ‘‘pinto”’ 
coloration among mustangs. The second 
part of the book discusses the influence 
of the horse. The horse gave to the Indian 
a mobility which changed his way of 
life. Hunting the buffalo was rela- 
tively easier than in the pre-horse era. 
Mounted, the Indian could indulge in 
raiding expeditions over hundreds of 


miles of plains. The acquisition of the 
horse not only stepped up tribal war- 
fare but was usually the cause of fight- 
ing, since the purpose of most raids was 
horse-stealing. The introduction of a 
new beast of burden (significantly the 
Sarcee name for horse was ‘“seven- 
dogs’’) made life easier for the squaws 
and raised their social status in some 
tribes. Horse herds came to represent 
the wealth of an individual or tribe. 

Dr. Roe with his customary thorough- 
ness has culled the scattered references 
to the horse from the vast literature relat- 
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ing to the Great Plains. The list of 
sources examined comprises a biblio- 
graphy of no less than eighteen pages. 
Sometimes the reader is overwhelmed 
with details and references; facts bear 
down like the closed ranks of mail-clad 
knights on heavy chargers when the 
subject would lend itself more readily 
to the light hit-and-run tactics of a band 
of cayuse-mounted Indians. However, 
this is quibbling criticism of a scholarly 
volume which is an interesting contribu- 
tion on the horse's influence on Plains 
Indian culture. 


Now that the tractor has sent the horse 
to the cannery perhaps Dr. Roe should 
write the sequel, the story of the white 
man and the horse on western ranch 
and farm. (B.P.). 
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“A Bibliography of the Prairie Prov- 
inces to 1953”, by Bruce B. Peel. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. $8. To those who 
are interested in the vast number of 
books which make up the published his- 
tory of western Canada, this 680-page 
bibliography will be as prized as any 
rare volume of Canadiana. Mr. Peel 
(who is the new president of the Histori- 
cal Society of Alberta) has profitably 
spent some ten years in compiling an 
accurate index of all books, booklets and 
pamphlets relating to the fascinating 
development of the West. 


For libraries, the use for this book 
will be immediately evident. But its 
values are manifold. Anyone who at- 
tempts historical research at a _ local 
library will find in this book many clues 
and sources for detailed study. And, by 
making known such published sources, 
the bibliography will help produce bet- 
ter and more accurate histories for the 
average reader to enjoy. 


As an example of content, there have 
been pamphlets or booklets written about 
48 Alberta towns and cities. Some of 
these are comparatively early: Edmonton 
(1890), Cardston (1900), Lacombe (1904), 
Wetaskiwin (1908), Athabasca Landing 
(1909) and Stettler (1912), while many 
others are recent community projects. 


The bibliography is divided into four 
general sections. The first is the biblio- 
graphy proper containing more than 
2,800 subjects in chronological order. The 
second is the subject index, covering 23 
such broad fields as the fur trade, com- 


munications, ranching, etc. The third 
section is the title index, with all books 
being listed in alphabetical order. The 
fourth—and probably the most difficult 
to produce— is the author index, con- 
taining brief biographies where possible, 
of all authors whose books are listed. 
This book was financed by the Sas- 
katchewan Golden Jubilee Committee, 
the University of Saskatchewan and 
Publications Fund of the University of 
Toronto Press, all of which, together with 
Mr. Peel, deserve great credit for produc- 
ing such a valuable index of western 
Canadian publications.—H.A.D. 
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“The Golden Trail” is a large-sized 
booklet of 136 pages dealing with the 
history of Camrose and district. Edited 
by The Camrose Canadian for publica- 
tion and distribution by the Lions Club 
of the Jubilee City, it is dedicated to the 
memory of the hardy pioneers who battled 
the elements of nature, suffered many 
discouragements, yet hewed for them- 
selves and their children a magnificent 
heritage of productive farms, fine homes, 
progressive schools, and sacred places of 
worship. Though the authors fully 
realize that this readable and well- 
illustrated booklet does not pretend to 
give a complete history of the area 
touched upon, nevertheless they have 
done an excellent job in showing how 
various racial backgrounds became sub- 
merged in the achievement of a single 
common purpose. (W.E.E.) 
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“Guide to the Historic Sites of 
Saskatchewan” prepared for the Sas- 
katchewan Golden Jubilee Committee by 
J. D. Herbert. This is an attractive book- 
let published to call attention to the chief 
historic sites now marked in our neigh- 
boring province. Up to 1953 this work 
was carried on solely by the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada 
or by private agencies. In that year, 
however, the provincial Department of 
Natural Resources authorized a program 
of its own. For the past three years 
the program has been carried out under 
the direction of the sub-committee on 
historic sites, maps and publications of 
the Golden Jubilee Committee and fifty- 
seven historic sites were marked under 
these auspices. The Department of 
Natural Resources will now carry on the 
work indefinitely. (W-.E.E.) 
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AIMS OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 
To promote interest in Alberta's history. 


To aid in the building of museums, including the rebuild- 
ing of Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading posts 
and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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